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PREACHER, TEACHER ,BUSINESSMAN, MUSICIAN, HOMEMAKER 
It is chara that counts! Bob Jones University trains char- 
acter as well as intellect, develops backbone as well as 

mind. It is not surprising, therefore, that Bob Jones Univer- 

sity graduates are Christian leaders wherever you find them. 


BOB JONES UNIVERSITY stands without apology for the old-time 
: religion and the absolute authority of the Bible. 
Music, speech, and art without additional cost 


above regular academic tuition. Academy and 


seventh and eighth grades in connection. 


Write for listing of fine quality 


films produced at Bob Jones GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


University and available for 
showing in your city. 


A PRE-COLLEGE : 
APPROACH TO MUSIC 


YOU... AS A CAREER PRIVATE PIANO TEACHER 
may NOW prepare your students early for college music 
— through PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN OF MUSIC 
EDUCATION created by 54 noted musicians. 


You may start NOW to prepare ALL your students to 
meet entrance requirements of many fine music schools 
and colleges. 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES includes such subjects as 

Ear Training, Theory, Keyboard Harmony — actually, 

22 musical subjects correlated directly to the piano keyboard 
in easy assimilable form to improve playing and increase 
musical understanding during the important formative years. 


What an advantage when the student enters college! 
What an advantage if he never enters college! He will 
play better sooner and enjoy a rich appreciation and 
understanding of music. 


THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


Tested Lesson Plans Correlated Theory Program 


Teacher Workshops Superior Teaching Materials 


Institutional Affiliation 


® 
® 
®@ Pre-instrumental Program 
e 


Foreign Music Seminars Teacher Placement Service 


AFFILIATION BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 


Career teachers with acceptable backgrounds and active classes are 
invited to inquire about Appointment and Teaching Authorization. 


A copy of the No fee for appointment 


handsome brochure, 
“The Career Private 
Piano Teacher”, 

will be sent 


obligation PROGRESSIVE 


WRITE 


| SERIES PLAN 


j 


DEPT. E2 e P, O. BOX 233 @ CLAYTON, ST. LOUIS 5, MO, 
*Progressive Series Teachers are located in every state and 14 foreign countriey 
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MEET 
MY 
DAUGHTER, 


Ma.Meanilelisohn 


Some day she'll walk up the aisle 
to your Wedding March. 
But first I want her to know 
how to play your Spring Song. 
I want everything that’s 
beautiful to come to her. 
I’m making sure it will... by 
giving her a Gulbransen to 
create beauty for herself. 


| sOWRITE 
FOR 
FREE 
BROCHURES 
e@ 
SPECIAL 
TEACHER'S 
DISCOUNT 


Only Gulbransen full 88-note 
Minuet Consoles are equipped 
with the wonderful, new 
Supertone Scale...the exclusive 
miracle scale and the reason for 
glorious deep-dimension tone. 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY 


Dept. E, 2050 N. Ruby St. 
Melrose Park, IIl. 
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chosen by another atte 
American University 


A UNIVERSITY of CALIFORNIA 


SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 
installation of the Sym- 

il n brings words of praise 

r its beautiful bell 


Each ne\ 
phonic Carillo 
from all who hea 


ones. 
: Year after year, more schools, 


; i ituti elect 
@ churches and institutions $ 
MaasRowe bells, ite a ork 
s than any other f f 
Sein 25,000 installations attest 
to their superiority. 
HEARING IS BELIEVING! !f you ae 
considering the purchase of be ey 
@ chimes or accessories, regardless of § 
size, insist on hearing the actual in- - 
strument. Let your own ears be the 
judge. 
One of our nearby delears 
will be glad to arrange a 
demonstration. Write for 
complete details ao 


Carillons 


Dept. EZ 
3015 Casitas Ave. ¢ Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
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CAPTIVATING—EASY TO LEARN 
INDOORS—OUTDOORS 
For Children & Adulis 
Price from $7.50. Student spe- 

cial Barenreiter Soprano 
$3.95, complete with in- 
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130 West 56th St., N.Y. City, 19 
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The Opera Workshop of the Uni- 
‘rsity of Illinois in March presented a 
w chamber opera, “The Boor,” by 
lyron Fink, a graduate student of the 
orkshop. The opera was the contribu- 
on of the workshop to the five-week 
jestival of Contemporary Art conducted 
the University at Urbana, Ilinois. 


* The American Chamber Orches- 
‘a, Robert Scholz, conductor, presented 
March its last concert of the 1954-55 
son. Soloists were Kenneth Smith, 
Yass-baritone; Herbert Feldman, viola; 
ad Stuart Sankey, double bass. One 
lumber on the program, Symphony Con- 
ertante, D major, for double bass and 
jola, was given its first New York 
 Jerformance. 


The New Chamber Orchestra of 
Whiladelphia, conducted by Sam Mor- 
Yenstern, presented a concert on March 
0 as the closing event in connection 
Sith a month-long exhibition of string 
‘astruments sponsored by the Carl 
ijchurz Foundation. The exhibition fea- 
ired instruments made by the well- 
nown Philadelphia firm, William Moen- 
Wig & Son. The concert was unique in 
rat every member of the New Chamber 
Wrchestra played an instrument made 
y one of the three generations of 
“Sloennigs. The distinguished family of 
Violin craftsmen was honored with a 


nerce of Greater Philadelphia. 


Robert Braun, concert pianist, teach- 
r, founder of the Braun School of Mu- 
iJic in Pottsville, Pa., died in that city on 
March 7. He had appeared as soloist 
ith the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
irior to locating in Pottsville, he had 
lieen associated with the Philadelphia 
{usical Academy. He was also formerly 
faculty member of the Sternberg 
school of Music in Philadelphia. 


The twenty-third annual Bach Fes- 
Mival will be held at Baldwin-Wallace 
Monservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio, 
Jn May 27, 28, 29, under the direction 
{ George Poinar of the Conservatory 
aculty. The major choral work to be 
ng will be the Mass in B minor. The 
l@limactic event of the festival will be the 
(Medication of the large Austin organ 
|jn the Gamble Auditorium on May 29. 
fhe organ has been extensively rebuilt 


Services. 


THE COVER FOR THIS MONTH 


One of the most exciting events of the 1954-55 opera season in 
London was the premiére in December of Sir William Walton’s first 
opera “Troilus and Cressida” (See story on Page 11). ETUDE honors 
this distinguished British composer; whose photograph appears on 


this month’s cover through the courtesy of The British Information 


THE WORLD OF 


and will be rededicated as a memorial 
to the late Dr. Albert Riemenschneider 
who supervised the original installation 
and played it for some 38 years. 


George G. Foster, chairman of the 
board of Aeolian American Corporation 
of East Rochester, N, Y., and a pioneer 
piano manufacturer in America, died at 
his winter home in Miami, Florida, on 
March 11, at the age of 94. Mr. Foster 
started in business in 1880, selling home 
organs. A few years later he entered the 
piano business in New London, Conn. 


The Metropolitan Opera Company 
embarked on its annual spring tour on 
April 11, and before the close of the 
jaunt on June 1, it will have visited 
16 cities presenting a total of 14 dif- 
ferent operas. This season’s new pro- 
duction of “Andrea Chénier” will head 
the list in number of performances, be- 
ing given in eight of the 16 cities. 


Leopold Stokowski, who since his 
resignation as conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra nineteen years ago 


has been a free lance conductor, has | 


been engaged under a three-year con- 
tract to be permanent conductor of the 
Houston (Texas) Symphony. 


Bernard Rogers of the faculty of 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
is the winner of the $1000 McCollin 
Fund Competition, sponsored by the 
Musical Fund Society of Philadelphia. 
The successful work is a cantata for 
mixed voices and orchestra entitled 


“The Prophet of Isaiah.” 


Richard Loucks, assistant professor | 


of music at Pomona College (Califor- 
nia), is the winner of the first award of 
$100 in the anthem composition con- 
test conducted by the Choir of the First 
Methodist Church of Hollywood, Dr. 
Norman Soreng Wright, organist-direc- 
tor. His winning composition, a setting 
of Psalm 117, was sung by Dr. Wright’s 
choir on Palm Sunday. 


Reginald Stewart, conducting The 
Little Orchestra at the Peabody Con- 
servatory in Baltimore, presented in 


March a concert in which all the num- | 


bers except one were given their first 

performance in Baltimore. One number, 

Richard Donovan’s “Suite for String 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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’For your “personal”? | 
Plano, choose the instru- | 
ment upon which great 

artists agree: 


¢ 
BALDWIN IS THE OFFICIAL Baldwin 


PIANO OF THE 
LAUDIO 


RAVINIA FESTIVAL | A yrauy 


BATTISTA| 


America is on the move toward greater 


music...for more people...in cities, 
suburbs... towns, villages. What 
yesterday was “‘culture” for the few, today FA R AW CE se ATT) 
is a spontaneous manifestation of the 
American way of life... for all. 

The makers of the Baldwin Grand Piano 
take pride in the growing roster of civic 


FIEDLER | 


musical organizations which have made 
Baldwin their official piano. And 
salute the great musical artists who 


QOISzIWITS SH | 


prefer, play upon and praise Baldwin 


PIERRE 
MONTEUX 


JENNIE 


TOUREL 


Whittemore & 
Lowe 


as the piano of their choice. 


Of course it’s Baldwin— 
that builds the Acrosonic— 
today’s finest small piano. 


$ 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, Dept. E-55, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Builders of: Baldwin, Acrosonic and Hamilton Pianos « Baldwin and Orga-sonic Organs 


Guard it 
against 
straying 

away 


Protect it for 
a lifetime! 


NO MORE lost, strayed, frayed, 
mislaid or soiled sheet music. No 
more frantic search through mixed-up 
stacks of muddled music. 

Don’t pile it—FILE it, in the wonderful 
TONKabinet finger-tip trays that almost hand 
you the very music you want, in seconds. 
There's nothing else so handy; no other 
filing method so easy. Many modern and 
period styles for studios, homes, schools, 
bands. Many sizes with capacities from 1175 
fo 3000 sheets of music. Richly made, 
choice of finishes. Ask your dealer, or— 


WRITE FOR FREE DATA 


Get complete illustrated folder showing all 
styles, sizes and finishes available. 

Get nearest dealer’s name. TONK MFG. CO., 
1918 N. Magnolia Ave., Chicago 14. 
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Pupils ave sailing right through... 
the new Ber 3 


ADA RICHTER 


The ‘‘Nocturne’”’ 
No. 675 shown is 18th 
Century period style in 
Mahogany or Walnut, 
Holds 1750 sheets of music 
or 2500 music book pages, 


From all over the country teachers 
report that students are finding the 
clarity, logical layout, coherence, 
absence of barriers...the great EASE of this fine method 
... has set them on a true course of smooth sailing! 


+ Easy ° Clear 
+ Effective ¢ Comprehensive 


° Entertaining ¢ Contemporary 
for the Student for the Teacher 


Pre-School Book 60¢ © Books I, II, III (Early 
Beginner) 75¢ *¢ Book IV (Early Beginner) $1.00 
“Keyboard Games” (Supplementary material to be 
<<. __ used with last half of Book I, and all of Book II) 75¢ 
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= See it at your dealer, without delay 
M. WITMARK & SONS + 619 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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By NICOLAS 


OME OF MacDOWELL’S early 
piano pieces—Amourette, Six 
Fancies, In Lilting Rhythm, For- 
gotten Fairy Tales—were published 
under the name of Edgar Thorn. 
Why did MacDowell select this 
name? Nobody seems to know. The 
circumstances of the writing of these 
pieces were these: In 1895, Mac- 
Dowell needed a trained nurse for 
his household. In appreciation of 
her services, he wrote the Thorn 
pieces and instructed the publisher 
to pay the royalties to the nurse. 
The music was typical of Mac- 
Dowell, down to the expression 
marks in English: “Gaily, pertly,” 
“Softly, wistfully,” “Well marked, 
almost roughly.” When he became 
more successful he added his own 
name to that of Edgar Thorn. Then 
something unexpected happened: a 
real Edgar Thorn revealed himself. 
He was not a musician, but con- 
fusion prevailed for a time. 

In reply to an inquiry by Mr. 
Henry R. Austin, head of the Ar- 
thur Schmidt Publishing House, 
the original publishers of Thorn- 
MacDowell, Mrs. MacDowell, in a 
letter dated October 8, 1954, gave 
this additional information: “Ed- 
gar Thorn was a pure make-up 
name. MacDowell didn’t know that 
there was an Edgar Thorn some- 
where in the South. After he died, 


this man turned up. I never saw. 


him but a number of people came 
to me and asked me whether that 
was a real name, or why Mac- 
Dowell had taken it. For some 
years after the music was orig- 
inally printed under the name Ed- 
gar Thorn, it didn’t sell very well, 
and MacDowell thought it would 
go better with his own name added. 
The music did happen to go a 
great deal better, and the copy- 
right was of real value, as the years 
went on, to my friend, the nurse, 
and her children. When the first 
copyright ran out, she returned 
the copyright to me, after I had 
renewed it, for they were all get- 
ting on very well then. But so long 
as she lived and her husband lived, 
they had whatever income came 


i 
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SLONIMSKY 


from the so-called Edgar Thor 
music. Edward’s friends who ha: 
met the real Edgar Thorn said 
took on a very mysterious air. H! 
didn’t actually say he had writte 
the music, but it was very easy t 
believe that it was his for he wa’ 
making a mystery of it. Thaj 
was, of course, before MacDowell’ 
name was added. No one reall 
knew the story except myself.” 


HE FOLLOWING musical ling 
erick is attributed to the famou’ 
astronomer Sir Arthur Eddington) 
“There once was a brainy baboot 
Who used to breathe down 
bassoon, 
For he said, “It appears 
That in billions of years 
I shall certainly hit on a tune.” 
As a matter of fact. the haboor 
would have a fairly good chanc« 
of hitting on a workable tune mati 
sooner than in a billion years 
After all, the number of notes or 
the bassoon is limited to 39, ever 
if we include the very high Cwitl 
which Stravinsky begins his for 
midable Sacre du Printemps, anc 
about one in a thousand randon 
progressions ought to be tuneful 
Should we limit the number o: 
available notes to the eight notes 
of the diatonic scale—from C. te 
C—we may well hit upon a gooé 
tune by striking the keys at ran: 
dom. Indeed, children of sub-pian 
istic age (that is, those whose chins 
are on the level of the keyboarc 
when standing) produce some 
highly interesting melodies, anc 
rhythms too, by hitting the white 
keys with their customary fierce 
determination. Such children aré 
apt to produce some very interest 
ing harmonies, too, technically 
known as pandiatonic harmonies 
in which all white keys are used ir 
any combination whatsoever. If ar 
especially adventurous sub-pianis 
tic prodigy should decide to poun¢ 
on the black keys only, then penta 
tonic melody and _ panpentatonic 
harmonies would result. 
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) When Antonin Dvordk landed 
America in 1892. he was asked 
Je inevitable question: “What do 
u think of the future of Ameri- 
9n music?” To this he replied: 
(he future music of this country 
Sust be founded upon Negro mel- 
Jlies. They are the folk songs of 
“merica. They are pathetic, ten- 
I, passionate, melancholy, sol- 
Son, bold, merry and gay. It is 
Jusic that suits every mood.” 
Naturally, such a positive dec- 
ation aroused much comment. 
hn Knowles Paine, the Boston 
mposer and the first professor of 
jusic at Harvard University, said: 
Jn my estimation it is prepos- 
rous to say that future American 
}usic must rest upon such an alien 
}undation as the melodies of a 
Yrgely undeveloped race. As our 
‘§vilization is a fusion of various 
“Huropean nationalities, so Ameri- 
thn music more than any other 
iould be universal.” 
) Philip Hale turned thumbs down 
%n the whole idea: “We shall 
ever have a national school of 
husic,” he wrote, “because we are 
ot a nation in the sense that 
yermany, England, France and 
Waly are nations, each with dis- 
‘inct race peculiarities.” 
In view of Dvorak’s proclaimed 
(aterest in Negro songs, many com- 
Hhentators decided that the famous 
Wargo in the New World Sym- 
Shony was inspired by a Negro 
Jpiritual melody. Dvorak categori- 
Yally denied such a derivation; his 
zech friends were even more em- 
Hhatic. The Largo, they asserted, 
Was simply the state of soul of an 
incultured Czech in America, stu- 
efied by the din and hustle of the 
ew World. 
Incidentally, the original nota- 
ion of the slow movement in the 
ew World Symphony was Lar- 
hetto. Seidl, who conducted its 
orld premiére in New York, took 
a very slow tempo. Dvorak liked it 
und decided to change the tempo 
ark from Larghetto to Largo so 
us to confirm Seidl’s interpretation. 
Was Dvorak really so uncul- 
ured as he and his friends were 
pager to represent him? There 
ere reports that he was certainly 
nlettered, in the sense that his 


ating. At the same time he was 
obsessed with the idea of self- 
improvement. He carried around 
ith him a cheap edition of a bio- 
raphical anthology dealing with 
great men of science and read it 
ith the determination of a dili- 
gent schoolboy. He felt out of place 
in aristocratic salons, but when he 
received an invitation to spend a 
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iterary tastes were not discrimi-. 


few weeks in the country with an 
exclusive use of a donkey for local 
transportation, he accepted at once. 
“What a delightful thought!” he 
wrote in reply. “A donkey would 
be marvelously convenient for rid- 
ing to and from the village to the 
cottage.” 


The primary ingredient of ar- 
tistic success has not always been 
a friendly smile and a perfect set 
of teeth. In the 1890’s an artist’s 
attraction was mainly in his flow- 
ing hair, and a smile was regarded 
as positively vulgar. A newspaper 
philosopher of 1893 offers these 
comments on the then current 
Paderewski craze: “Womanhood, 
especially of tender years, is en- 
listed at once among Paderewski’s 
followers whenever the fuzzy locks 
that surmount his pallid brow, 
which surmounts in turn his poetic 
eyes with their faraway look, 
which in turn surmount his finely 
chiseled nose, which in turn stands 
sentry over the never-smiling lips, 
are seen.” 

On the other hand, the attitude 
of womanhood towards the artist 
seems to have changed but little 
since the 1890’s. The scene in 
Paderewski’s room after the con- 
cert was described thus: “About 
one hundred women, ranging in 
age from fifteen to fifty, sur- 
rounded Paderewski, sighed, gig- 
gled, laughed, cried, languished.” 

The Phrenological Journal took 
measurements of Paderewski’s 
head and found that it was rather 
large, the periphery measuring 
221% inches. The report continued: 
“Paderewski has neither a large 
cerebellum nor the full lips and 
chin which indicate profound and 
steady love for the opposite sex. 
The narrow, flat opening of the 
eyes is not the configuration usu- 
ally associated with the highest 
order of monogamous instinct.” 


The famous Italian baritone 
Titta Ruffo (1877-1953) was 
named after a family dog. This is 
how it happened. His father, Ores- 
tes Titta, a blacksmith in Pisa, had 
a dog named Ruffo, who was acci- 
dentally killed during a hunting 
expedition. A few days later the 
blacksmith’s wife gave birth to a 
son, and Orestes Titta decided to 
name him after the faithful dog, 
Ruffo. In vain did his wife protest; 
the name Ruffo was duly entered 
in the parish book when the child 
Was baptized. As Ruffo Titta grew, 
he decided to invert his names, and 
so became Titta Ruffo. 
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The revolutionary new Golden Chorus 
Accordion uniquely combines an amaz- 
ing improvement of tone quality, power 
and. volume with an equally surprising 
reduction of size and weight. 
aN . 
treble} shifts _ 120 basses; 41 keys; 3 & 5 sets reeds; 10 
Centro-Matic treble shifts including 2 mas- 
ters; 3 bass shifts 


Write for 
new free 
brochure! 
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ACCORDION MFG. CO. 


21330 GRATIOT AVENUE, EAST DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Eastern Representatives—P1IETRO DEIRO ACCORDION HEADQUARTERS 
46 GREENWICH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. yY. 


ERNST von DOHNANYI 


compositions for piano solo 
just published! 


THREE SINGULAR PIECES, op. 44 
|. Burletta 2. Nocturne (Cats on the Roof) 


12 Short Studies for the advanced pianist 

Capriccio in f minor, op. 29, No. 6 

Essential Finger Exercises 

CONCERT WALTZES: from ‘'Coppelia'' by Delibes ... 
from ‘'Naila'' by Delibes 


complete AMP piano catalogue available 


Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 


publishers & -importers.of fine music 


One West 47th St., New York 36 — 1549 N. Vine, Hollywood 28, Cal. 


Guy Whaier Says: 


| "Elementary piano teaching standards in our 
land are now at an all-time high . .. the day of 
the old time dum-dum, pencil-tapping, one-two- 
three teacher is happily past. Piano-playing has 
become a joyful releasing experience. Tone pro- 
duction, technical facility, sight reading, are now 
taught through concentrated, thoughtful methods. | 
To the National Guild of Piano Teachers belongs, | 
overwhelmingly, the credit for this upswing of | 
pianistic ideals. No teacher can afford to be 

without the assistance of its constantly expanding | 
study plans and the stimulation it gives the stu- 

dents through non-compétitive projects and audi- | 
tions. Join now." 


3. Perpetuum Mobile 


GUY MAIER 


NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


(Founded 1929 by Irl Allison, M.A., Mus. D., LL.D.) 


BOX 1113 AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Stories From Gilbert & Sullivan 
by Gladys Davidson 


Miss Davidson, a popular Eng- 
lish writer upon musical subjects, 
has given us a charming and very 
readable series of stories of the 
fourteen historically successful Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas which 
have entertained and delighted lit- 
erally the entire world since 1875. 
The book is supplemented with 
brief biographies of W. S. Gilbert 
and Arthur Sullivan. It is illus- 
trated with stage pictures from 
many of the famous plays in which 
the more noted of the D’Oyly Carte 
stars appeared. 


British Book Centre, Inc. $3.25 


Biographical Dictionary of 
Composers 
by Percy M. Young 


A really excellent reference book 
of 378 pages, including concise 
sketches of the lives of five hundred 


composers, old and new. First pub- 
lished in England, no work of this 
kind can be all comprehensive and 
no two authorities will ever agree 
as to the composers who should be 
included and those who should be 
left out of such a collection. Mr. 
Young’s selection is catholic in its 
generality of choice. It scans the 
musical field from John Dunstable 


(1370) to Samuel Barber (1910), 


and is written with interest and 
edited with care. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company $5.00 


Time and the Winds 
by Frederick Fennell 


This excellent book upon the im- 
portance of the wind instruments 
in the orchestra and the band by 
Frederick Fennell, conductor of 
band and orchestra at the Eastman 
School of Music, University of 
Rochester, will certainly become a 


“must” for all band and orchestra 
conductors and also prove invalu- 
able for all students interested in 
bands, orchestras and wind ensem- 
bles. The author, whose experience 
for thirty years has been most com- 
prehensive, handles his subject 
with great clarity and judgment. 

The chapters “The Orchestra Be- 
gins,” leading from the Instrumen- 
tation of Monteverdi, to “The Great 
American Instrumental Renais- 
sance,” contain a feast of informa- 
tion of special interest to perform- 
ers in bands and orchestras. We 
learn in the first chapter, for in- 
stance, that “Pat” Gilmore was by 
no means the first to employ can- 
nons in the percussion battery. In 
1748 Handel, in the score of the 
Royal Fireworks Music, was as- 
sisted by 101 brass cannons and 18 
pieces of small ordnance. Later, 
we discover that Mozart was re- 
sponsible for introducing the wind 
ensemble. Berlioz, who created a 
new era for musical instruments, is 
discussed with the same detail. Mr. 
Fennell’s treatment of Richard 
Wagner’s orchestra is new and dis- 
tinctive. The characteristically dif- 
ferent types of orchestras developed 
by Strauss, Debussy and Stravin- 
sky are portrayed in very clear 
manner. 

The author pays a very generous 


and deserved tribute to the actif} 
ties and accomplishments of Jom} 
Philip Sousa in developing { 
American band, but he does 1 
hesitate to print the ridiculous shi 
of Debussy when the Sousa ba) 
played at the Paris Exposition. I 
bussy, despite his masterly handi§ 
of wind instruments, evidently dy 
not like bands. On the other ha 
Richard Strauss told the writer | 
this review in Berlin many yeal 
ago, that he and his father, a ff 
mous horn player, frequently heaij) 
the band on its European tours arg 
admired Sousa’s unique instr 
mentation greatly. 
Mr. Fennell notes that with 
introduction of the automobile, th 
television and radio, the summé 
amusement parks were literally pu 
out of business. This resulted in thi 
bankruptcy of several large trac 
tion companies. Without that rey 
enue and support, it was impossibl 
for the touring bands to continue 
In their place have come the mue 
larger and in many ways far fine} 
university, college and high schoo} 
bands which are now such an im! 
portant part of our extraordinary 
American musical development 
This book is a “must” for all band 
directors and their students. | 
G. Leblanc Company $2.00 
THE END 


you can’t afford to miss G U VY M A I E R. = &, 
MASTER CLASSES 


* Stephens College — Columbia, Missouri.............Jume 27 thru July 1 
* Steinway Hall — New York City...................July 11 thru July 15 


COMPLETE CHANGE OF ASSOCIATE FACULTY AND SUBJECTS 


RUSS HENDERSON ... 


Daily lessons in professional popular piano playing—the result 


of 25 years teaching of more than 1000 students. 


RICHARD JOHNSON—DAVID MILLIKEN 


Daily lectures in refreshing 


technical approach and control. 


Lessons presented in highly concentrated form. 


SOME HIGHLIGHTS OF THE COURSE 


e An exciting evening of music for two pianos ¢ An evening of Beethoven’s Sonatas 
¢ Recitals by well known artists ¢ Daily progressive classes for beginners ¢ Special lectures 


TUITION: Five Day Course—Columbia, Mo. or New York City 


ADULTS—$40.00 — YOUNG PEOPLE—$15.00 


No Tuition Charge for Husbands or Wives of Class Members 


To be assured of membership in the classes, send $10.00 class registration fee before June 15—specifying the class. 


For circular giving complete information and for registration—write—W. L. Tremaine—Manager 


GUY MAIER MASTER CLASSES 


$19 — 19th St., Santa Monica, California 
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Music Festivals 


Abroad this Summer 


OR the information of its readers. ETUDE is pleased to present 
the following condensed schedule of the most important European 
"Music Festivals this summer. Details of these events may no doubt be 
‘secured from the various travel agencies throughout the United States. 


r Wiesbaden, Germany. May 1-31. 
} International Festival 


; Bern, Switzerland, May 9-14. 
> Eighth International Bruckner Festival 


Bonn, Germany, May 15-27. 
" Beethoven Festival. Opening concert by Elly Ney, noted pianist 
founder in 1931 of the festival. 


} Bergen, Norway. May 26-June 7. 
International Festival 


1 Stockholm, Sweden. June 7-16. 

* Stockholm Festival 1955. Features: Original version of “Carmen” 
by the Royal Opera: Royal Swedish Ballet in the “Sleeping Beauty” 
ballet; The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy conducting. 


} Helsinki, Finland, June 9-17. 
Helsinki Festival (Sibelius) 


) Wiirzburg, Germany, June 11-25. 
) Mozart Festival. Eugen Jochum. General Music Director. 


Amsterdam, The Hague, Scheveningen, June 15-July 15. 
Holland Festival. The Concertgebouw Orchestra, The Hague Resi- 
dentie Orchestra, Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, Holland Festival 
Chamber Orchestra. 


Baden-Baden, Germany, June 17-21. 
World Festival of Modern Music. Twenty-nine works by composers 
of all nations will be played. 


Nuremberg, Germany, June 18-24. 
Fourth International Organ Festival 


Koblenz, Germany, June 25-September 11. 
Festival of Operetta on the Rhine 


Konstanz, Germany, June-July. 
Sixth International Festival 


Prades, France, July 2-18. 
Prades Festival (Pablo Casals). Menuhin, Istomin, David Lloyd, 
Jan Peerce, Eleanor Steber. 


Bayreuth, Germany, July 22-August 21. 

Richard Wagner Festival. “Der Fliegende Hollander,” “Tann- 
hauser,” “Das Rheingold,” “Die Walkiire,” “Siegfried,” “Gotter- 
dammerung,” “Parsifal.” 


‘Bad Mergentheim, Germany, July 30-August 27. 
International Festival of Young People’s Music 


Lucerne, Switzerland, August 6-30. 
International Festival of Music. Conductors, Ansermet, Ormandy, 
R. Kubelik, von Karajan, Klemperer. 


Munich, Germany, August 12-September 11. 
Munich Opera Festival. Operas by Richard Strauss, Wagner and 
Mozart. 


Edinburgh, Scotland, August 21—September 10. Edinburgh Interna- 
tional Festival. Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra; New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony; B.B.C. Symphony, and others. 


Berlin, Germany, September 17-October 4. 
Fifth Festival of Berlin. Royal Opera, Berlin; La Scala, Milan 
Opera; Berlin Philharmonic, Ormandy conducting. 
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Stunning New 
Spinet by 


Starck 


The De Luxe 
Sheraton 


A Piano of Tasteful Elegance 


You and your family will cherish for years 


Lovely, yet simple, characterized by graceful proportions. These 
are the reasons why Sheraton is so popular with today’s home- 
makers. In this new Starck De Luxe you have Sheraton in its 
most liveable version . . . and a spinet of fine musical quality. 
There are many other Starck styles. See them at your dealet’s today. 


FREE—‘‘Music in Your Child’s Development’’—a helpful booklet you'll want if 
there are children in your home. 


P A.Starck Bians Go. 234 souTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


wore To Increase the Student's Interest! | 


0 
mt To Assure the Student's Progress! 


SLA at 28 


SPREE RE EE A 
MARVIN KAHN’S “THEORY PAPERS” 
A complete set of theory papers to teach the piano student, lower 
intermediate grade level, the rudiments of harmony and _ their 
application, Stresses chords and chord progressions, special em- 
phasis on ear training, includes Keyboard Harmony drills. Set of 12 
separate papers for individual assignments and additional teachers 
supplement all’under one cover... ¢..%........ ..... 1,00 


DAVID CARR GLOVER, Jr. 


TIP TOD TUNES pools. 1-2-3 


More hours of fun and practical teaching in these collections of 
original piano solos. Each book is carefully graded and each piano 
solo, a delightful rhythmic story in itself — ideal as teaching pieces. 
BOOK 1 contains piano solos for the earliest beginner. — Who Is 
Knocking — Play With Me — Bugle Band — Uh-Huh! — | Am Sleepy 
— Almost Asleep — Up Over And Down — Baggy Pipes — Covered 
Wagons — The Last Raindrop. BOOK 2 contains original piano solos 
for grades 1 and 12 — Swinging Together — Guess Who's’ Here 
— Spoon Bread —The China Shoppe — Scotch Plaids —The Merry- 
Go-Round — Teasing. BOOK 3 contains original piano solos for 
grades 2 and 2, — We Just Left Church — Beep, Beep, Beep, 
Be-e-e-p — Brass And Leather — Moon Men — Waltzing Together 
— Floating Leaves — Rolling Waves each book 75¢ 


Elementary Piano Folio by DAVID CARR GLOVER, Jr. 
BOOGIE WOOGIE SCHOOL DAYS 


Complete .75 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Five etudes in bright bouncy style 


Look What You'll Find 
in EK'TUDE for June 


Carlos Chavez, Mexico’s Mr. Music 
by Peggy Munoz 

Chavez is really a man of many talents, being a pianist, conductor, 
composer, educator and politician. His many-sided personality i is pre- 
sented in this article in a very interesting story. 


The Education of a Pianist 
An interview with Gina Bachauer 
As told to Burton Paige 


Miss Bachauer is definitely among the foremost of our present day 
artists of the keyboard, and ETUDE feels privileged in presenting 
some of Miss Bachauer’s ideas concerning the education of a pianist. 


The Sunnybank Quintet 
by Alice Terhune 


Here is one of the most delightfully homey articles we have ever 
presented in ETUDE. Written by the widow of the late Albert Payson 
Terhune, noted writer and lover of dogs, the story gives an intimate 
word-picture of the highly informal musical gatherings which for a 
number of years were a part of the Terhune home life at Sunnybank, 
in northern New Jersey. 


Staging: Part 3—Operettas and Light Operas 
by George Howerton 


In the April issue of ETUDE, Dr. Howerton in his Choral Depart- 
ment began an extremely valuable series of articles having to do with 
the over-all subject of staging. The third section of this discussion to 
be presented in June takes up the many problems which must be 
solved in staging an operetta or a light opera. 


The Singing City 
by James Felton 

Mrs. Elaine Brown of the faculty of Temple University in Philadel- 
phia, has organized singing groups in practically all sections of the 
City of Brotherly Love, and these various groups come together at 
certain times of the year to present most impressive choral concerts. 


To Beat or Not to Beat 
by William D. Revelli 


Continuing with the discussion of rhythm begun in the May issue, 
Dr. Revelli presents additional facts having to do with the proper 
rhythm of various compositions, 


Boyd Neel and the Canadian Stratford Festival 
by May Weeks Johnstone 


The Boyd Neel Orchestra has the distinction of having traveled 
more than any other musical group of its size in history. It has ap- 
peared at practically all of the leading European music festivals. 
Mr. Neel has now transferred his interests largely to Canada, where 
about a year ago he took over the duties of Dean of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Toronto. 


Scheduling Orchestra in the Secondary School 
by Ralph E. Rush 


Mr. Rush certainly has no illusions about the problems faced by 
many public school music workers. He is thoroughly practical and 
gives most helpful advice concerning the matter of arranging a school 
time table so that regular periods are allotted to each of the choral, 
orchestra and band activities. 


World of Music 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Orchestra and Oboe,” was given its 
world premiére. Other composers rep- 
resented were Quincy Porter, Charles 
Ives and Igor Stravinsky. 


Indiana University at Bloomington 
presented on April 3, Palm Sunday, its 
seventh annual performance of “Parsi- 
fal.” The production was in English. 
The Lenten opera was performed in 
two parts; beginning at 4:15 the first 
act ran to 5:15, followed by an inter- 
mission for supper. Then at 7:15 the 
second act began, ending about 9:30. 
Ernst Hoffman was the music director. 


The Bach Choir of Bethlehem will 
present its Forty-eighth Annual Festival 
at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, on May 27 
and 28. There will be afternoon and 
evening sessions, and an organ recital 
by Vernon DeTar on Saturday morning, 
May 28. The Christmas Oratorio and the 
Mass in B Minor are the two principal 
works to be presented. Soloists will be 
Phyllis Curtin, soprano; Eunice Al- 
berts, contralto; John McCollum, tenor; 
and Kenneth Smith, bass. Ifor Jones 
will be the festival conductor. 


Igor Stravinsky, Russian-born com- 
poser and conductor who for a number 
of years has lived in New York, was 
named in March winner of the Sibelius 
Gold Medal, awarded every five years 
for distinguished services in the music 
world. The award was established in 
honor of Finland’s world famous com- 
poser, Jean Sibelius. 


COMPETITIONS (for details, write to sponsor listed) 


e@ Sigma Alpha Iota Third American Music Awards Competition. Cash 
prizes of $300 each to composers of a choral composition for three-part 
Closing date March 1, 1956. Details 


women’s 


voices and for a vocal solo. 
from Miss Rose Marie Grentzer, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The 1955. Berkshire Festival 
Tanglewood, Massachusetts, which ope 
on July 6, will feature most of the pri 
cipal works of Beethoven. The six week 
end concerts running from July 6 1) 
August 14 will include the nine syn 
phonies, the “Missa Solemnis,” a co 
cert performance of Act II of “Fidelio, 
concertos, and overtures. Charles Mune 
will be general music director, wit 
Pierre Monteux, Leonard Bernstein, an 
Thor Johnson as guest conductors. 


The National Association of Teac 
ers of Singing will conduct this sum 
mer its seventh workshop series. These 
workshops will be held in six differen’ 
sections of the country as follows: Api 
palachian State Teachers College, Boon 
North Carolina, July 24-29; Willamette 
University, Salem, Oregon, August 1-5: 
Northwestern University, Evanston, I], 
linois, August 1-5; Texas Technologica 
College, Lubbock, Texas, August 8-12 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
rado, August 14-19; and Summer Stu- 
dio of Grace Leslie, Salisbury, Massa 
chusetts, August 22-26. 


The Corpus Christi (Texas) Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Jacque 
Singer, presented on March 20 and 21) 
a Bach Festival which it is planned willl 
become an annual affair. Maestro Singer 
has undertaken the monumental task 
of presenting the complete works of, 
Bach as compiled by the Bach-Gessell- 
shaft, a project that will run many years’ 
in the future. 


© Choral Composition Contest. Award of $100 and public performance 
for a mixed chorus a cappella for use by high school groups. Closing date 
September 6, 1955. Details from Music Department, Stockbridge School, 


Interlaken, Massachusetts. 


Musical News Items 


from Abroad 


A World Festival of Modern Music 
will be held at Baden-Baden, Germany, 
June 17-21 under the auspices of the 
Southwest German Broadcasting System. 
Included in the list of noted musicians 
to appear are Heinrich Strobel, Fried- 
rich Bishoff of Germany, Viggio Bentzon 
of Denmark, Rolf Liebermann of Switz- 
erland, Olivier Messiaen of France, and 
Matyas Seiber of England. Hans Ros- 
baud and Ernest Bour will conduct the 
Festival Orchestra. 


The Prades Festival, July 2 to 18, 
will present a number of artists making 
their first appearance there, among these 
being Yehudi Menuhin, the Bach Aria 
Group (with Eleanor ‘Steber); Henny 
Wolff, soprano; David Lloyd, tenor; and 


(Continued on Page 49) 


Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau. Although he 
is now 78 years old, the beloved Pablo 
Casals will take an active part. He will | 
appear in nine of the eleven concerts — 
to be presented. 


Szymon Goldberg has been ap- 
pointed permanent conductor-soloist of 
the Netherlands Chamber Orchestra, | 
which will make its first appearance at 
the Holland Festival. 


The British Industries Fair held in 
London, May 2 to.13, included a section 
in which nearly 100 pianos representing. 
the output of many British manufactur- 
ers were shown. There was also a dis- 
play showing over a thousand items of 
piano parts and accessories. 
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Alberto Erede 


Problems 
of the 


Operatic 


Conductor 
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“In the last analysis, it is the operatic conductor 


who controls the destinies of everyone connected 


with the performances he directs.” 


An interview with Alberto Erede 


Secured by Myles Fellowes 


ye THE AVERAGE opera lover, the 
most important element in the per- 
formance is the singer. If a “star” sings 
exceptionally well the night you hear him, 
you say he’s “good.” Otherwise, he’s “bad.” 
Many people overlook the fact that, if a 
singer were really “bad.” he wouldn’t be 
engaged by a leading opera house. No 
matter how beautiful his voice, a singer’s 
every performance can be influenced by 
circumstances beyond his control. He may 
be suffering from a slight cold or a large 
worry—or he may be in the hands of a 
less-than-understanding conductor. 

In the last analysis, it is the operatic 
conductor who controls the destinies of 
everyone connected with the performances 
he directs. He is master of the orchestra; 
he supervises stage activities; and it lies 
within his scope to advance or retard the 
performances of the singers. What, then, 
are the skills he must bring to his task? 

No one is better equipped to deal with 
the problems of the operatic conductor than 
Alberto Erede, permanent conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera. Maestro Erede has 
been associated with La Scala (Milan), 
Covent Garden, Glyndebourne, the Salzburg 
Opera Guild, Teatro Colén (Buenos Aires), 
Staatsoper (Vienna), the Italian Radio 
Symphony, and the London Opera; he has 
been. acclaimed for his successful guest 
appearances throughout Europe and South 
America, and has made many recordings, 
both operatic and symphonic, for the Lon- 
don Label. 

“The difference between an operatic and 
a symphonic conductor is not one of mu- 
sicianship,” says Maestro Erede. “Both 
fields require a thorough background of 
musical knowledge. The distinguishing 
factor is a specialization in the possi- 
bilities and the limitations of the human 
voice. The operatic conductor. actually, 
is a kind of voiceless vocalist who must 


understand the theory and practice of voice : 
production with the grasp of an experi- 


enced singer. He must also understand or- 
chestral direction and stage techniques. 
And he must be able to fuse these three 
important skills into a single, smoothly 
flowing whole. 

“The operatic conductor makes music 
with two sets of human instruments, the 
orchestral players and the singers, and each 
group has its own needs. As regards the 
singers, the conductor knows that, while 
the basic rules of sound voice production 
are the same for everyone, each singer 
has his individual way of putting these 
rules to use. No two people breathe with 
the same speed or intensity. Thus, the 
conductor cannot stand there beating a 
fixed measure of time which must apply to 
all. As he trains his singers, he must 
also study their needs, giving to each the 
kind of help he requires. Most of all, he 
must breathe with his singers. It is this 
ability which determines phrasings; if the 
conductor lacks it, he is lost—and so are his 
singers! It is conducive to creating the 
necessary magnetic thread between con- 
ductor and stage. 

“When I rehearse with singers, I try to 
teach them the phrasing, diction, and 
general style I wish the performance to 
have. At the same time, I familiarize my- 
self with the vocal individualities of each 
singer so that I may know exactly what 
to expect at performance. And whatever 
these individualities include, I must be 
alert to them all. While singers are willing 
enough to give the conductor what he wants, 
they are not always able to do so. To the 
slow breather, it may be physically impos- 
sible to complete a breath in time for a 
quick beat. Thus, the conductor must be 
prepared to help him out at such a moment, 
at the same time keeping his basic rhythm 
alive among the other performers. This is 
managed with a round, slightly delaying 
beat which holds matters in check so subtly 
that the audience does not suspect that 
its purpose is (Continued on Page 45) 
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The Musical Experience 


of the Classroom Teacher 


It is no easy task faced by the average 


classroom teacher who, with no special training, 


is called upon to give instruction in music. 


HE GREATEST single need of the 

classroom teacher of music is con- 
fidence. Her trepidation may stem from 
previous unpleasant experiences or from 
misguided attitudes. Many non-musicians 
believe that only the exceptionally talented 
can “make music.” Unfortunately, many 
of these teachers did not have happy mus- 
ical experiences when they were in the 
elementary school. Since human _ beings 
tend to repeat pleasurable experiences and 
to avoid repetition of those experiences 
that were unpleasant, it follows that many 
classroom teachers are not interested in 
participating in the musical growth of 
their children. They often feel not only 
incompetent but antagonistic toward the 
specialized field of an art. 

What do we, trained all our lives in 
music, expect of the classroom teacher? 
We do not expect great skills—or do we? 
We do not expect competency within each 
individual’s capacity. As with children, we 
must recognize the fact that capacities 
vary among teachers. Supervisors, admin- 
istrators and teachers in teacher training 
institutions need to discover each individ- 
ual’s competencies and to direct them into 
channels for musical growth. Self-confi- 
dence is born of understanding and ex- 
perience. “Successful music teaching re- 
sults from pleasurable musical experiences 
and technical competence. Therefore, 
Teacher Training Institutions should pro- 
vide an environment which will assure 
a continuing growth in each of these 
areas,” } 

Attitudes and competencies cannot be 
expressed in terms of credit hours. Persons 
in charge of In-Service training, and fac- 
ulty members of institutions which offer 
music courses for classroom teachers 
should not only be sound musicians but 
persons who have an understanding of 


1 Unpublished report of the Committee on Music 
for the Elementary Teacher, Music Educators 
National Conference, Philadelphia, March, 1952. 


the needs of the classroom teacher. This 
kind of understanding can come only 
from those who have had actual teaching 
experience. 

Music educators should have great re- 
spect for classroom teachers. They are 
professionally competent persons who are 
interested in the total development of the 
child. We need to understand that music 
is only one of many experiences they wish 
their children to enjoy. 

We reiterate a question stated earlier: 
What should we expect of these teachers? 
We have the right to expect each individ- 
ual’s enthusiastic interest and expression 
in terms of his particular ability and ex- 
perience. Inherent in the achievement of 
this expectation is the teacher’s concept of 
our musical goals and of the function of 
music in the life of the elementary school 


child. 


Exploring the Problem 


It is all very well to make the foregoing 
statements, but what can we do about the 
problem? We must not speak forever in 
generalities. 

First we must help the teacher to ex- 
perience, understand and express music 
herself hefore we can expect her to provide 
similar experiences for children. These 
experiences will include aural awareness 
of musical sounds and bodily response 
to musical rhythm or movement. She must 
first perceive before she can understand or 
express. We must help her not only to 
hear but to listen. In most cases the ears 
have never really been opened to the world 
of musical sound. 

College music courses designed for 
classroom teachers should include partici- 
pation in the areas for musical growth 
which are found in the modern elementary 
school, namely: singing, playing, listening, 
creative and rhythmic activities. It is most 
important that within these areas the 
teacher find some means for successful 
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musical expression. The materials used 
should include many that are directly re- 
lated to the musical experiences in the | 
elementary classroom. 

The symbols of musical notation repre- 
sent the concepts of musical sound. The 
elements of music are melody, rhythm, 
harmony and tone color. These elements 
are combined in various musical forms. 
The three statements just made become 
truly meaningful to the layman only when 
he has experienced each concept. “Musical 
experiences are of greatest value when 
they are of immediate significance to the 
student. It (the music course) should en- 
deavor to stimulate the imagination, to 
provide for the sharing of creative ex- 
periences, to nurture an awareness and 
sensitivity to beauty in life.”’2 


Approaches to the Problem 


Our ultimate goal is the interpretation 
of music for. children. The understanding 
of this interpretation will include what is 
seen on a page of music, what is heard on 
a recording or live instrument, what is 
felt through bodily response and what 
is creatively expressed. It is our experience 
that this kind of understanding is best 
achieved when the evolution of musical 
growth is directly from experience to 
expression. 

For example, ask a class to sing one 
stanza of America. Then sing again with 
a free swing of the arm down and up as 
we feel the pulsations of the beats. They 
will gradually swing down, up, up. The 
teacher then asks in how many beats the 
music seems to swing. When the answer 
“3” is given (and it always has been in our 
classes), put the number 3 on the treble 
staff. How do the beats feel? That is, 
what kind of notes do they feel like? Let’s 
step it carefully (Continued on Page 50) 


2“Musical Development of the Classroom 
Teacher.” Music Education Research Council 
Bulletin, No. 5, page 6, 1951. 
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“Troilus and Cressida” produced at Covent Garden last December. This scene in 
Act III shows the death of Troilus (Richard Lewis) in the Greek encampment. 


by Frank Howes 


HP SEE IS at this time a spate of new 
operas by composers without a prece- 
dent in the chequered history of English 
opera. The autumn of 1954 saw the first 
performances of Benjamin Britten’s “The 
Turn of the Screw,” Lennox Berkeley’s 
“Nelson,” and Sir William Walton’s first 
opera, “Troilus and Cressida.” Michael 
Tippett’s “The Midsummer Marriage” is 
promised for production at the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, London, in 1955. 

It would take too long to examine the 
causes which have combined to bring about 
a state of affairs that United Kingdom com- 
posers of an earlier generation, like Stan- 
ford and Ethel Smyth, would have envied. 
But the success of Britten’s first opera, 
“Peter Grimes,’ coincided with a new, 
wider and more intelligent appreciation of 
opera as an art-form in its own right on 
the part of the British public, so that com- 
posers have been encouraged to risk de- 
voting their energies to operatic composi- 
tion, whereas their predecessors were 
deterred by the public apathy, and even 
hostility then prevailing. 

Walton, who is now 52, first became 
prominent as a composer with an individ- 
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Universal Appeal of 
Sir William Walton’s First Opera 


uality that promised well for his future in 
the years after World War I. His suite, 
“Facade,” which was originally an essay 
in “Sprechstimme” but was quickly turned 
into a ballet and then into two suites for 
orchestra, was witty, ironic, brittle in or- 
chestration and in keeping with the anti- 
romantic spirit of those post-war years. 
But his real nature as a 20th century 
romantic was revealed in his viola concerto 
(1929), which was played by Paul Hinde- 
mith among others. His international repu- 
tation was confirmed when Jascha Heifetz 
commissioned a violin concerto from him 
(1939). Meantime, he had produced a 
symphony. 

He is like César Franck in that his 
method of working seems to result in one 
work only in each kind, in which what he 
wants to say in each medium is so concen- 
trated that it takes its place in the repertory 
as a standard work. Thus his oratorio 
“Belshazzar’s Feast,” his Sinfonia Concer- 
tante for piano and orchestra, his string 
quartet and his violin sonata are his first 
and last works in their respective forms. 
Though he manifested his talent very young 
he is a slow worker. He is, nevertheless, a 


A seene in Act I. Troilus turns away 
from Pandarus (Peter Pears). 


Composer of “Belshazzar’s Feast” writes a thrilling “‘Troilus and Cressida’ 


successful composer of film music and oc- 
casional music, such as his two Marches 
written for two Coronations. 

His opera, “Troilus and Cressida,” was 
commissioned by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation as long ago as 1948, but the 


‘conception developed into a tragic opera 


of full scale demanding all the resources 
of a large opera house. It received its first 
performance under the direction of Sir 
Malcolm Sargent at the Royal Opera House 
on December 3, when it confirmed the judg- 
ment that he is really a modern tradition- 
alist and romantic, unlike most of his con- 
temporaries who are still in reaction against 
both of those inheritances from the 19th 
century. 


Great Love Story 

One result of the fact that there is noth- 
ing problematical or experimental in form 
or harmonic idiom in the opera will be 
to enable it to travel. Its plot is one of 
the great love stories of the world, a 
mediaeval fiction of the ‘trojan War, 
and therefore universal in its appeal. 
This, too, will mean that there is no ob- 
stacle of nation- (Continued on Page 47) 
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The 


Development 


Robert Casadesus—a moment of study of one of his concert scores, 


1B? eel the child who is just learning 
to play and the youth who begins to 
assert himself as a promising pianist, there 
lies a road built of something more than 
notes, skills, and “pieces.” This “something” 
is what the French call le pianisme—the 
steadily increasing understanding of piano- 
playing as a whole, which is not quite the 
same thing as notes, skills, and “pieces.” 

Pianism rests upon two basic elements: 
(1) the mechanical abilities which enable 
us to express ourselves on the keyboard, 
and which we call technique; and (2) the 
essence of what we have to express, which 
we call musicianship. Neither element 
alone produces a master pianist; both must 
be present and well balanced to assure 
good pianism. And we shall see, | think, 
that progress in the one branch is closely 
bound up with progress in the other. The 
most fluent fingers are valueless unless 
they have something to be fluent about; 
the most sensitive conceptions are valueless 
unless they find suitable outlet through 
the fingers. 

The first step in the development of 
pianism is learning to feel at home on the 
keys. This begins with the correct posi- 
tion of the hands. There are several schools 
of thought on this subject; for myself, I 
follow Chopin who believed that the best 
position results when the hands are so 
placed that the fingers fall naturally on the 
first five notes of the scale of E-major. 


When this basic position is maintained 
without stiffness or tension, the first exer- 
cise in actual playing consists in lifting 
one finger and striking one note at a time, 
the other four fingers remaining motionless, 
in position, on their notes. Next, the exer- 
cise is repeated striking each note six times, 
and always holding the non-playing fingers 
over the other notes. 

Another exercise which Chopin advo- 
cated helps to develop extension and 
suppleness of the hands. This consists in 
placing the fingers on the notes of the 
Diminished Seventh chord (key of C), and 
following the same plan of playing. The 
chord is struck; then one finger at a time 
is lifted and put down, while the others 
remain motionless over their keys. This 
exercise, too, is played six times on each 
note, and very legato. The fingers should 
not be raised exaggeratedly; just enough 
to release body weight to the keys; and the 
tone must be good and rich, neither too 
weak nor too percussive. 

In recommending this exercise as an ex- 
cellent means of strengthening the hands, 
J speak from long experience. At the age 
of seven, I had for some time shown proof 
of an affinity for the piano, and my parents 
took me to Isidor Philipp for further in- 
struction. Maitre Philipp was pleased with 
my playing, but decided that my hands 
needed development. The exercise he as- 
signed me was this playing of the Dimin- 


of Pianism 


A distinguished virtuoso who has 
recently observed his twentieth 
anniversary as @ concert artist in 
America speaks with authority 


on an important subject. 


From an interview with Robert Casadesus. 


As told to Rose Heylbut 


ished Seventh chord. | worked at it for 
three weeks. At first, my hands grew tired; 
not tensely so, but with the normal strain 
of accustoming the muscles to an entirely 
new activity. At the end of that time, how- 
ever, my hands were stronger, more pli- 
able, and more obedient. I have never for- 
gotten the experience—or the exercise! 

In due course, then, the student pro- 
gresses from elementary finger exercises 
to one or more of the recognized methods, 
combining finger work with musical con- 
tinuity. Czerny, of course, is excellent— 
except that his technical help is greater 
than his musical value. Another fine 
method, more familiar in Europe, perhaps, 
than here, is that of Stamaty who taught 
at the Conservatoire at the time Chopin 
was in Paris. It is a valuable method for 
beginners because it is based on the ele- 
mentary five-finger exercise, worked out in 
many clever and interesting combinations; 
and because it helps to develop independ- 
ence of the fingers. And, of course, the 
gospel of all pianists remains scales and 
arpeggios in all their forms. More ad- 
vanced students can do no better than to 
investigate the exercises of Philipp himself 
(which make use of the Diminished Sev- 
enth chord I have described). These 
exercises should not be practiced more than 
15 minutes a day (5 for children), lest the 
wrist become stiff. For highly advanced 
students—indeed, (Continued on Page 61) 
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PAE YOU ever asked one of your more 

mature students why he practices— 
that is, what he is trying to accomplish 
fundamentally in his practicing of any com- 
position? At the next lesson of such a 
pupil try putting the question to him in 
this form: “Suppose you practice a new 
piece for a week and get it to a certain 
degree of proficiency for your lesson, 
then practice it for another week and 
bring it for a second lesson. What would 
I look for fundamentally in your playing 
to decide whether or not you were pro- 
gressing as you should in your mastery 
of it—entirely apart from the carrying 
out of any suggestions [ may have made 
at the first lesson?” Obviously, if this 


question can not be answered correctly— > 


if he does not understand what his basic 
technical objective is—he is not practicing 
as efficiently as he might, and efficiency in 
practicing becomes increasingly important 
as the student advances in his music study. 

Good playing is the result of good prac- 
ticing. Poor practicing results in poor play- 
ing. The two cannot be separated. There- 
fore, the important thing to learn in taking 
music lessons is how to practice well. Good 
practicing includes efficiency. The necessity 
of increasing efficiency in practicing is 
shown by comparing the practicing of a 


’ beginner and a mature artist. The average 


first-grade piece takes about one minute to 
play. The beginner usually practices about 
forty-five minutes or an hour every day, 
and out of this time he spends about twenty 
minutes on his one-minute piece. The artist 
on tour would probably be keeping up a 
repertory of two programs and three con- 
certos. While travelling he is lucky to 
practice two or three hours a day, but if 
he played all his material straight through 
without repetition, it would take four to 
four and one half hours. While the beginner, 
therefore, has twenty minutes to practice 
on one minute’s worth of material, the 
artist has only two or three hours to prac- 
tice on four and one-half hours of material, 
so it is obvious that the artist must be ex- 
tremely efficient in his practicing. He must 
not omit anything necessary and he must 
not do anything unnecessary. Every music 
student, talented or untalented, is some- 
where between these two extremes, pro- 
eressing toward the situation in which the 
artist finds himself. In other .words, the 
student must constantly increase the effi- 
ciency of his practicing because of the 
increasing amount of material he must 
work on in relation to the amount of time 
he has to practice. 

Going back now to your ity you 
will find that most students, recalling the 
saying, “Practice makes perfect,” will reply, 
“You will notice whether or not I play with 
fewer mistakes at the second lesson.” Of 
course, increased accuracy represents prog- 
Mr. Barris is a member of the faculty of 
Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware, Ohio. 
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ress, but to think that the fundamental 
objective of practicing is to eliminate 
errors indicates an entirely wrong point of 
view. 

Now in order to understand what good 
practicing is we must understand what we 
have achieved when a piece has been com- 
pletely learned and played satisfactorily 
from memory. If we analyze what has hap- 
pened when the piece is finished we shall 
find that everything we do has become a 
matter of habit—is done automatically. 
By this we do not mean that the player is 
like a machine. but we do mean that be- 
cause he is doing so many things simul- 
taneously, and at any given moment can 
think consciously of only one of them, all 
the others will be correct because their 
perfection has become a habit. A pianist, 
for instance, at any given moment may be 
playing different notes with one hand from 
those he is playing with the other, differ- 
ent time values, different fingering, different 
touches, making a crescendo or diminuendo, 
pedaling a certain way or making changes 
in rhythm. If he is completely absorbed in 
his interpretation, all these things will be 
automatically perfect without conscious 
control. At a certain place in one perform- 
ance he may consciously think of making a 
good crescendo but at the same time the 
pedaling will be perfect because of habit. 
The next time he plays the same passage he 
may consciously control the pedaling but 
this time the crescendo will be perfect 
because of habit. 

The object, therefore, of good practic- 
ing is, as we said before, to make every- 
thing a matter of habit. Now a habit can 
be formed only by doing something exactly 
the same way every time. If we dé it one 
way the first time, a different way the 
second time, still a differnt way the third 
time and so on, we are not forming habits, 
although we may be clarifying our thoughts 
about what we are trying to do. If, there- 
fore, we consider it normal to start practi- 
cing a piece and play it with some mistakes 
the first day, fewer the second day and so 
on, then we see that each day we are play- 
ing it differently, In other words, we are not 
forming habits in an efficient way. If we 
wish to practice efficiently, therefore, we 
should play what we are practicing exactly 
the same way every time—that is, perfectly. 

The playing should be perfect from the 
very first moment we put our hands on the 
keyboard. 

The reaction of the average student to 
such a statement by a teacher is: “Well, 
that is only what I expect a teacher to 
say, ‘Hitch your wagon to a star’ and you 
will accomplish more, even if you don’t 
reach your goal, than if you have a lower 
ideal.” However, playing perfectly the 
first time we put our hands on the keyboard 
in practicing a new piece is, in this case, 
not an ideal but a literal possibility. It 
is simply a matter of intelligent selection of 
what we decide to (Continued on Page 47) 
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Here’s an excellent analysis 

of the whys and 

wherefores of the practice problem 
by an experienced artist 
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Miuste 


and 


the Maitls 


NE of the most fascinating chapters 
O of American ‘history is the story of 

the United States mail. It conjures 
up pictures of the pony express and the 
heroic phrase “The mail must go through.” 
Probably many books have been written 
on the subject, but, to my knowledge, none 
has appeared recently that spells out the 
romance of the expanding frontier with 
mail delivery just inches behind; the part 
the mail played in our social and economic 
growth; the special problems that arose as 
our civilization became more complex; the 
political background that seems to have 
been ever-present. 

These are the broad outlines of the story 
which would tell at the same time the broad 
outlines of American history. When, in 
1792, letters were first carried by our own 
post office department, the postage was from 
six cents for the first 30 miles up to twenty- 
five cents for 450 miles and over. In 1792 
fhis was a small coastal country. But by 
1851, letter postage was set at three cents 
for delivery anywhere within 3,000 miles, a 
geographic rate more in keeping with our 
new mid-century continental geography. 

Geographic expansion is only one type 
of growth. The postal service was also part 
of the fabric of our growth in education, 
culture and public awareness. Throughout 
our history emphasis has been placed an 
the importance of providing wide distribu- 
tion of informational, educational and cul- 
tural material through the mails—at low 
rates to encourage the circulation of such 
materials. As early as 1792 newspapers 
were granted a special rate of one cent a 
copy within 100 miles and one and a half 
cents for greater distances. In 1879, second 
class mail was established. It included news- 
papers and periodicals published for “the 
dissemination of information of a public 
character or devoted to literature, the 
sciences, arts or some special industry.” 
This class of mail was and is carried at the 


The cost of mailing 


music and music books, as 


compared with other 


by RICHARD ALAN FULLER 


lowest postal rates. 

The story of the Post Office, too, tells 
part of the story of our commercial growth, 
the carrying of advertising matter through 
third class mail and merchandise through 
the parcel post service. Significantly, from 
an historical sense, these services were de- 
fined and set up first only in 1879. 

Each of the four major classifications of 
mail parallels a major aspect of our history. 
But history is made up of the small cur- 
rents as well as the main streams. The index 
of the recently published Postal Manual 
supplies a hint of the human document that 
could be written and of the special prob- 
lems that relate to some groups of our 
people. Even the less than lively imagination 
can spell out a background for some of the 
special (amd chosen-at-random) regulations 
covering subjects like “absentee ballots— 
advertising matter—baby alligators—baby 
poultry—bankruptcy forms—bhbeer and ale 
— berries — bonds— combustibles —copy- 
rights—currency—eggs—and (newly 
added?) radio-active materials.” 

Finally, under ““M,” the index (and we) 
come to music — “Music scores, Postal 
Union mail.” 

This sole reference to music relates to 
the international mailing of music as 
printed matter and at special rates. 

It is an unfortunate fact that music, and 
only music, of all the printed material of 
education, culture and information, enjoys 
no special consideration in the mails. Since 
this obviously cannot be a prejudice, it 
must be an oversight in that the postal 
authorities themselves, like everyone else, 
must be constantly touched by music, 
whether it be in his church, his home or in 
his public life. And since it was only in 1938 
that books received special postal privileges, 
perhaps it is not too late for some change 
to be made concerning music. 

It is quite astonishing that a book about 
Mozart, weighing somewhat less than a 


commodities, should be 
of timely interest to teachers, 


students and all music lovers. 


pounu cau be mailed anywhere in the 
United States for eight cents. The magazine 
which you are now reading may contain, 
among other editorial content, an“ article 
about Mozart and examples of his music. 
It may be mailed anywhere in the United 
States for considerably less than eight cents. 
But should a piano teacher buy individual 
copies of Mozart’s sonatas, weighing about 
the same amount, the postal charges would 
be from 18 cents to 32 cents, depending 
on the distance involved. 

Out of the hundreds of examples possible, 
consider one other. A hymnal, weighing 
just under two pounds, can be mailed for 
12 cents regardless of distance. But the 
very same hymns, unbound, require postage 
of from 20 to 51 cents! 

It should be clear that these instances 
point up a situation which is unfair to the 
users of music—the churches, the schools, 
the teachers and the pupils. For, although 
the word music may mean popular songs 
to many people, only about 16 percent of 
all the music sold in the United States con- 
sists of currently popular songs. The rest 
goes to the major consumers of printed 
music—the churches. public and_ private 
schools and for private music study. And, 
although it is true that half of the music 
is sold in stores, the other half is forwarded 
to the consumer by mail. In fact, postal 
service is the only means by which music 
is made available to most of the communi- 
ties of the country. Where there are no 
music stores, musicians must depend on the 
mail to bring their most essential require- 
ment to them. These consumers in smaller 
communities may very well be those least 
able to bear high postal costs. 

In any history of the United States 
Post Office, one important chapter would 
he devoted to the policies which have gov- 
erned the setting of vates and the establish- 
ment of special services, While there has 
never been an (Continwed on Page 57) 
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The Wichita (Kansas) String Quartet plays to an attentive audience of Public School children 


Youth Made the Challenge 


A fine spirit of co-operation among community and school supervisory personnel in Wichita, 
has resulted in a truly worth while orchestra set-up for the youth of this mid-western city 


by Claracy L. M. Waldrop 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to recall how many 

times we said, “It is a question of edu- 
cating the public to want good music.” 

We of the Wichita Symphony Society, 
were pondering ways and means not only of 
promoting our symphony, but also of or- 
ganizing a youth symphony in our city. 
We had a vision, an incentive, a purpose, 
and a willingness to do something about 
them. We are happy and proud to share our 
success story with you. 
_ In 1946, it became apparent that if we 
were to build a heritage of musical culture 
in the community, we would have to take 
some very courageous steps. The citizens 
had accepted at face value our still-so- 
young Wichita Symphony Orchestra, but in 
reality we were giving them something 
which was foreign to a great portion of 
them. Only a comparatively small number 
of listeners knew the names of all the instru- 
ments in an orchestra, and a symphonic 
score was something most of them had never 
seen. Ours was a challenge not only of 
creating and sustaining an orchestra, but 
of building and educating an audience to 
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appreciate it. We were to begin at the 
bottom and build up, through education, 
a generation of young people whose minds, 
ears, and hearts were attuned to good mu- 
sic. Thus, planning for the future, we 
formed the first of our youth symphonies, 
sponsored by the Wichita Symphony So- 
ciety in co-operation with the music super- 
visors of the public schools and of many 
schools within a radius of one hundred and 
sixty miles. 

At that time we had approximately six 
hundred students in our city schools who 
were studying band or orchestra instru- 
ments; many of them were only beginners 
and not yet capable of performing in en- 
sembles. Also, students of ability from sur- 
rounding communities were invited to 
audition for the youth symphony. 

By 1950 there were so many young mu- 


Ralph E. Rush, editor of the Orchestra 
Department, presents this month a guest 


writer who tells a truly inspiring story 
of musical youth activities in Wichita. 


sicians who qualified and desired to play 
with the orchestra that it became necessary 
to form the second orchestra. The plan 
which was instigated at that time is still 
in effect: the Junior Youth Symphony, 
which is made up of competent players from 
the junior high schools and the Senior 
Youth Symphony, which draws its players 
from the senior high schools. A Junior 
Youth member can graduate into the Sen- 
ior Youth Orchestra; however, as soon as a 
player graduates from high school he be- 
comes ineligible for membership in the 
Youth Symphony because of the existence 
of splendid university orchestras in the 
city with which he can perform. 

Kach fall at the beginning of the school 
term the music supervisors in the public 
schools in Wichita and in outlying com- 
munities are asked to recommend to the 
symphony office the students whom they 
consider capable of qualifying for member- 
ship in one of the youth orchestras. There 
are only two requirements: first, ability; 
second, performance in his own local school 
band or orchestra. (Continued on Page 63) 
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Musical 


Showmanship 


Part 


An Editorial 


by 
JAMES 
FRANCIS 
COOKE 


N THE FIRST section of this editorial, 

noted musical showmen of the past such 
as Maelzel, Paganini and Julien were given 
consideration. Probably every performmg 
artist is, in a sense, a showman, The con- 
tact of each one depends upon the poimt of 
view and the sincerity of the individual. 
Even the greatest of artists who consider 
themselves as disciples of destiny must, 
within their own field, make presentations 
that are of abserbing interest to as many 
ticket buyers as they hope to reach, to 
stimulate, to fascinate, to entertain, tu 
inspire and to exalt. 

One of the most surprismg and engaging 
musical showman the writer has seen was 
the infinitely clever and droll continental 
(Swiss) clown advertised as “the great 
Grock.” Grock’s real name was Adrien 
Wettoch. For sixty years he went all over 
Europe and Great Britain making millions 
laugh. His musical ability astonished all. 
He appeared in large music halls and 
leading theatres at grand opera prices. 

Grock, now 74, gave his final perform- 
ance in Hamburg, Germany, last Novem: 
ber, before an uproarious audience of 1,000 
people who came to see him from many 
parts of Europe. He has since retired to his 
fifty room villa on the Italian Riviera. Grock 
spoke seven languages fluently and had 
an honorary degree of Ph.D., which more 
accurately might have been M.M. (Master 
of Mirth). The moment he came upon the 


stage in his black and white clown costume, 
lugging a huge traveling bag, he broke into 
an ingratiating infectious grin that in a 
flash gave everyone in the audience the 
feeling that all was well in this funny, old 
world, and set them rocking in their seats 
as he broke into uproarious laughs. This 
had to be seen to be realized. Then from 
the depths of liis huge bag he would prs- 
duce a musical instrument, sometimes a 
tiny vidlin like an old fashioned dancing 
master’s kit which, at first, would fill him 
with amazement ard rapture. When he 
played the first notes they sounded like the 
cry of a baby, and he cuddled the fiddle 
with pathetic affection. Then he would play 
familiar melodies upon the instrument with 
extraordinary effectiveness until he struck 
a discordant note, which he repeated several 
times with uncontrollable ecstasy. After 
playing many instruments with virtuosity 
he discovers the grand piano and is shocked 
by its size. When the audience joined him 
with shouts of laughter, he would “shush” 
them with his forefinger to his lips and 
horror in his eyes. Gradually he moves to- 
ward the piano on his hands and knees with 
fear and trepidation in his eyes. He lifts the 
cover and lets it fall with a bang, which 
throws him into a faint. When he recovers 
he begins to explore the piano and then 
starts to dissect it. Out comes the action 
and then the keyboard and soon the stage 
is littered with parts. Then with great effort 
he gets it together again. Finally he sits 
down to play with extraordinary facility, 
a short program of which any concert 
pianist might be proud. This pantomime is 
carried out with great taste and ndturalness 
and lack of exaggeration, that once seen 
could not be forgotten. It was not Grock’s 
clowning that made him great, but rather 
his human appeal which gained him the 
sympathy and affections of his thousands 
of admirers. He represented the joie de 
vivre of France, the weltschmerz of Ger- 
many and the jolly merriment of old 
England. 

American music lovers who had the priv- 
ilege of hearing the inimitable Vladimir 


de Pachmann (1848-1933) were given an 
unforgettable experience. There has been 
an impression that de Pachmann’s antics 
were affected, purely as a routine of show- 
manship. That he was an exhibitionist can- 
not be gainsaid. All of his eccentricities 
indicated a disturbed mind and not some 
faked up stage trick for mercenary publicity 
purposes. His stage behavior was the real 
de Pachmann and was in no sense an 
affectation. 

De Pachmann had all the background 
and training of a great piano virtuoso. His 
refined fairy-like pianissimos held audi- 
ences breathless. In his younger years he 
had great magnetic power and soaring 
imagination which brought him great hon- 
ors. Denmark made him a Knight and the 
London Philharmonic gave him its highest 
award, the “Beethoven Medal.” When he 
played the composition of his idol, Chopin, 
his rich velvety tone and gossamer touch 
were incomparable. He carried with him 
upon his trips, together with his beloved 
collection of diamonds, emeralds, rubies, 
sapphires and other unset gems, which he 
hoarded like a miser, a ragged dressing 
gown which he claimed had once belonged 
to Ghopin, although it looked like some- 
thing he might have picked up in the flea 
market. Adorned in this gown he would 
play for hours oblivious to all surroundings. 

Those who knew him most intimately 
observed certain traits which made his 
sanity in his later years questionable. Once 
with Conde Nast, publisher of Vogue, and 
the late Heywood Broun, famous New York 
critic, the writer lunched with de Pach- 
mann in his suite in a prominent Manhattan 
hotel. Arriving a little earlier than the 
others, the writer sat in the drawing room 
and chanced to glance in the bedroom and 
saw de Pachmann making simian grimaces 
before a mirror, and walking around with 
his arms dangling like an anthropoid ape, 
while he made sucking noises characteristic 
of many monkeys. He petted his hands 
affectionately and kissed them again and 
again. He went through other gyrations 
which certainly justified the first editor of 
ETUDE, James G. Huneker (of precious 
memory), in labeling de Pachmann the 
“Chopinzee.” 

At luncheon in his drawing room that 
day, de Pachmann took the precaution of 
dipping his silverware in the finger-bowl 
and then vigorously wiping it dry with a 
napkin. The writer assumed that during his 
widespread tours of the world, he had 
found this a wise hygienic precaution. After 
each course, he cleansed the silverware 
in the finger bowl, which soon became 
a thick mess of grease and particles of 
food. After dessert he lifted the bowl and 
drank its contents with gusto. 

That night we rode downtown with 
him in a subway train, When we came to 
his station he. arose, took off his top hat, 
and dignifiedly (Continued on Page 58) 
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Here are more 
valuable points to keep 


in mind when 
Staging 
a Choral 


Concert 


Part Two: Costumes 


for Church and Concert 


‘by George Howerton 


1 IS APPARENT in recent years that 
costuming has come to assume great 1m- 
portance is the minds of many choral 
directors. Attractive apparel can indeed con- 
tribute to the total effectiveness of the set- 
ting against which the performance is 
presented, but should not be so elaborate or 
spectacular that it detracts from the music. 
It is unfortunate that in all too many in- 
stances nowadays the latter situation exists. 
It is a particularly unhappy circumstance 
when this is allowed to occur in the church 
service. When choir robes are to be worn. 
they should be of such design that they 
do not call attention to themselves, but 
make it possible for individual eccentri- 
cities of dress and appearance to be molded 
into a pleasant homogeneity. In the great 
majority of church services, and certainly 
in those where a chorus choir acts as the 
principal musical element, the worshipper 
should customarily not be aware of the in- 
dividual singer as a separate entity. The 
aim for the most part should be toward a 
reduction of the various individualistic 
elements and a participation on the part 
of the group as a whole. Robes of uni- 
form design and color are aids to this end. 
Robes for the church choir should be 
relatively simple in design and quiet in 
tone. Stoles are often added but not in- 
variably with good result. If employed, 
they should not be so extreme in design 
or startling as to color that an extrava- 
gant and distracting effect is created. 
It is desirable for the robes to be of such 
a color that they blend into the architectu- 
ral surroundings so that the choir does not 
stand out as a conspicuous single unit. 
The use of robes in the liturgical setting 
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has been carried over into the secular situa 
tion where their acquisition has been 
emphasized possibly too much in the past 
few years. While usually effective in and 
appropriate to the church service and in 
the performance of religious music, robes 
seem somewhat inconsistent now and then 
in certain other situations. For instance, 
with robed groups of singers of high school, 
junior high and grade school levels, the 
feeling produced is often one of lugubri- 
ousness or undue solemnity. This is par- 
ticularly true when the music is of decidedly 
secular nature. To hear from the great body 
of folksong literature drinking songs, dance 
songs, and others in similar vein sung by 
a group of robed choristers hardly seems 
appropriate. With these younger age groups, 
especially in the performance of secular 
music, a more informal type of costume 
would be entirely in character and would 
demand much less of a financial outlay. 
One of the simplest plans for costume is 
that where the boys wear dark trousers and 
white shirts and the girls dark skirts and 
white blouses. If this scheme is adopted 
some care should be taken in working it 
out. How far one goes in establishing uni- 
formity depends upon such factors as: 
(1) age of the singers; (2) nature of the 
setting; (3) character of the 
(4) financial resources of the organiza- 
tion. It is suggested that with this plan 
trousers should be of as uniform a color as 
possible. Some schools have arranged for 
a local merchant to order trousers individ- 
ually measured which the boys themselves 
purchase. Since the trousers are usually of 
a type customarily worn, no large unwar- 
ranted (Continued on Page 46) 
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Northwestern University Combined Choral Groups and Chamber Orchestra, Annual Christmas Concert, December, 1953. 


Dr. Paul N. Elbin 


Rossini: L’Italiana in Algeri 

La Scala’s complete recording of this 
sparkling comic opera finds the distin- 
guished Italian company putting its best 
foot forward. This is a delightful first per- 
formance for records. The evenly-matched 
cast includes Giulietta Simionato  (Jsa- 
bella), Cesare Valletti (Lindore), Mario 
Petri (Mustafa), Graziella Sciutti (Elvira), 
and Marcello Cortis (Taddeo). Carlo Maria 
Giulini’s spirited direction, excellent work 
by the La Seala orchestra and top-notch 
recording make this set an outstanding suc- 


cess. (Angel 3529B—2 discs) 


“The Art of the Organ” 

Under this vague title Columbia has re- 
leased one of the most valuable organ 
recordings ever made, a set every serious 
student of the instrument will want to hear 
under the best possible conditions. Twenty 
historic European organs, dating from the 
famous Compenius organ of 1612 to the 
Royal Festival Hall organ of 1954, are 
heard in high fidelity sound. E. Power 
Biggs, the authoritative organist, is heard 
in a recital from Sweelinck, Pachelbel and 
Buxtehude with a nod to Purcell and Bach. 
(Columbia SL-219—2 discs) 


Haydn: Quartet for Strings in F Major, 
Op. 3, No. 5 
Quartet for Strings in D Minor, 
Op. 76, No. 2 
The Quartetto Italiano’s first excursion 
into recorded Haydn has produced some 
lovely sound, perfectly reproduced. But the 
vigor and freedom of these Haydn quartets 
is curtailed by an over-cautious conception. 


(Angel 35185) 


Beethoven: Concerto No. 2 in B-Flat, Op. 19 
Mozart: Concerto No. 15 in B-Flat, K. 450 

Good, modern recordings of these con- 
certos are not in over-supply, and Solo- 
mon’s sincere performances are welcome. 
The English pianist makes no attempt to 
invest this early Beethoven concerto with 


cords 


a seriousness greater than it inherently 
possesses. Both his Beethoven with the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra under Andre Cluytens 
and his Mozart with the same orchestra 
conducted by Otto Ackermann are beauti- 
fully played and recorded. (RCA Victor 
LHMV-12) 


Bach: Organ Works 

Disciplined vitality is the distinguishing 
mark of great organists, and the mark is 
unmistakable on Finn Vider. This Danish 
organist, who has recorded much of the 
Bach literature for Haydn Society, includes 
on his latest recital Prelude and Fugue in 
A Major, Prelude and Fugue in B Minor, 
Pastorale in F Major and Fantasia in F 
Major. Registrations and style are baroque. 


(Haydn Society HSL-128) 


“Music of Johann and Josef Strauss” 


Buyers of this Strauss program are going 
to find themselves a little happier this 
spring. London had the good sense to as- 
semble eleven of the best Strauss numbers 
recorded between 1951 and 1954 by the 
late Clemens Krauss with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, and release them as 
a two-disc set. If any American listeners 
find some of this Strauss too tame, they 
should continue listening until the freedom 
from tension takes hold and intoxication 
begins. This kind of Strauss, never senti- 
mental and never driven, is a lasting joy. 


(London LL 1028-29) 


Mozart: Concerto in A Major for Clarinet 
and Orchestra, K. 622 
Concerto in B Flat Major for 
Bassoon and Orchesira, K. 191 


While the London Symphony and An- 
thony Collins, conductor, rate good marks 
for their part in these performances, the 
soloists deserve highest ratings. First-chair 
men of the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, 
clarinetist Gervase de Peyer and bassoonist 
Henri Helaerts give these happy concertos 
the happiest, least inhibited readings you 


pe: 
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are likely to hear. (London LL 1135) 


Schubert: Quintet in A Major, Op. 114 


The old Schnabel-Pro Arte version of 
the “Trout” Quintet still holds my alle- 
giance, but this new one by the Barchet 
Quartet and pianist Friedrich Wuehrer is 
as satisfying as any of the LP editions. 
Exquisitely recorded and played with true 
Schubertian joie de vivre, Vox’s “Trout” 
deserves warm welcome. Schubert’s seldom- 
heard Nocturne in E Flat Major, Op. 148 
for piano, violin and ’cello is an added 
attraction. (Vox PL 8970) 


Sehubert Recital 


Gérard Souzay, young French baritone, 
specializes in such repertoire material as 
the fourteen lieder in this recorded recital. 
Aside from excess vibrato in Du bist die 
Ruh’, Souzay sings beautifully, expressively 
Schubert songs ranging in mood from 
Litanei to Gruppe aus dem Tartarus. Dal- 
ton Baldwin’s piano accompaniments are 
exemplary. (London LL 1148) 


Ravel: Valses Nobles et Sentimentales; 
La Valse 

Strauss-Dohnanyi: Sweetheart Waltzes 

Delibes-Dohnanyi: Naila Waltz 


Four contrasting waltz compositions con- 
stitute Leonard Pennario’s latest assign- 
ment for Capitol. The young pianist gives 
facile readings of all, but he is most com- 
pletely successful with the Dohnanyi tran- 
scriptions. (Capitol P 8294) 


Lalande: De Profundis (Psalm 129) 

Grove terms Michel Richard de Lalande 
(1657-1726) “the best French writer of 
church music of his day.” To Vox goes 
credit for giving Lalande his first entry 
into the LP lists with an impressive per- 
formance of one of his most elaborate mo- 
tets. Marcel Courand, noted French choral 
conductor, directs the chorus of Radio 
Stuttgart, Pro Musica Orchestra of Stutt- 
gart, and a group (Continued on Page 48) 
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Band instrument players 
as well as performers on other 
instruments may well give heed 


to the important question 


What About Rhythm? 


by WILLIAM D. REVELLI 


OR MANY YEARS students, teachers 

and performers have indicated constant 
confusion in the use of the terms: rhythm, 
time, measure, metre, tempo, and, in fact, 
all other terms which have a close associa- 
tion with movement in music. 

Music is built on a rhythmic foundation, 
and since the desire for rhythmic motion is 
inborn in each of us, it is only logical that 
we begin to impress and develop the 
rhythmic foundation of music in each of 
our students. Music lives not as a spatial, 
but as a temporal art. Its whole life-force 
is dependent upon rhythm, which one may 
define as: order in movement which 
through human experience has become 
regulated in time-patterns which are per- 
ceptible to the senses. 

The rhythm molds melody into musical 
thought; tone without rhythm is quite mean- 
ingless. Rhythm without tone is a funda- 
mental concept, which may become monot- 
onous and uninteresting, but nevertheless 
maintains form and meaning. Rhythm is 
universal; it appears in our daily move- 
ments, as walking, running, skipping, 
jumping, breathing, and in our conversa- 
tion. It appears in the life of plants, in the 
movement of planets, in the cry of animals, 
and in the songs of birds. In fact. primitive 
man expressed himself with little else in 
music but rhythm. Since the primary con- 
fusion which exists is concerned chiefly 
with the true meaning of rhythm, as com- 
pared to metre or time, it is essential that 
we properly differentiate between them 
and proceed to more specifically define these 
frequently misinterpreted musical terms. 

Rhythm, we are told, is the regular re- 
currence of a certain stress, as in poetry, 
oratory, or good prose, and may be divided 
into “free” and “measured.” For example, 
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the regular repetition of the rise, accent, 
and strong or weak beat will produce 
“measured” or “time” rhythm. However, 7f 
the repetition becomes irregular we will 
acquire “free” rather than “regular” or 
“measured” rhythm, such as occurs in our 
daily speech. 

It is a psychological fact that human 
beings feel and hear counts in groups cf 
twos and threes. Even the simple four-beat 
measure is reduced to 2 x 2 pattern. These 
reiterated beats form the metre in which 
music is written and are the fundamental 
time-units on which musical figures and 
phrases are made. Our heart beat is the 
prototype of such units, while on the other 
hand, walking is “measured” step. Thus. 
we must understand that these “regular” 
and “measured” beats are merely time- 
beats and are not at all synonymous with 
rhythm. Rhythm, instead. is the movement 
of time-patterns, woven around the even 
pulsations which indicate the metre. 

To further define the wide differences in 
the application of these terms. let us regard 
metre and time as a straight line which is 
divided into many equal units around 
which varied and intricate rhythmic figures 
are woven. To present even a more vivid 
illustration, let us use the rhythmic pattern 
of the anthem America as an example. 
In the’ first measure of three quarter-notes 
the metre and rhythm coincide and may be 
described as being “measured” time: how- 
ever, in the second measure. the rhythm. 
which consists of a doited quarter. an 
eighth, and a quarter. represents an alter- 
nation of the rhythmic pattern, but without 
a change of metre or time. 

Walking and dancing afford still another 
apt illustration of the difference between 
metre and rhythm. “Measured” walking is 
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the most elemeniary form of metre. while 
dance figures are more complicated: yet 
the dance design is invariably based on an 
even pulse which will readily divide itself 
into two. three or four beats. Our bodily 
movements are definitely rhythmic and the 
freedom from a conceived or premeditated 
design which may move in contrast to the 
dance may be likened to prose and poetry— 
free rhythm and time rhythm. 

The consciousness of rhythm is com- 
pletely realized only when an awareness of 
measured time-spaces and of definitely re- 
curring stress-movements (which are more 
frequently referred to as accents and which 
serve to mark these time-spaces off into 
symmetrical patterns) has been felt and 
understood. In view of these facts and find- 
ings and because of their influence upon 
our musical interpretations. it is obvious 
that the consciousness of rhythm is an in- 
dispensable factor of musical thought. 

To this point. our emphasis has been 
devoted chiefly to the defining of rhythm. 
In order that we may continue our differ- 
entiation of metre as opposed io rhythm 
let us now attempt to clarify the meaning 
of metre. The more common terminology 
defines metre as “the arrangement of music 
or poetry in a regular succession of rhyth- 
mic impulses.” The terms “meire” and 
“rhythm” are often used synonymously, yet 
the former has acquired special significance 
as the pattern of strong and weak beats 
within a measure. In 34 metre. for example. 
the arrangements of the three beats may 
be strong-weak-strong. and is a metrical 
phenomenon. Whereas, the time-values or 
points of entrance of the noies actually 
heard determine the rhythm. If a three- 
quarter measure contained but two dotted- 
quarter notes, the (Continued on Page 36) 
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lt is a situation that must be 


dealt with wisely and courageously 


When the Singer Suffers 


“The Calamity of Aging” 


by IRVING WILSON VOORHEES, M.D. 


PES you are a singer living for the 

time being under a cloud. You have en- 
joyed the plaudits of the public, have known 
the fruits of success, and then like a thief in 
the night there have come a dimming of the 
lights, loss of prestige, and partial if not 
complete oblivion. You go into your old 
albums and scrap books, read again the 
laudatory opinions of critics and columnists, 
study the old pictures, then try to explain to 
yourself how it is that the happy past has 
slipped away leaving you “like shipwrecked 
mariner on desert coast.” Even your name 
has been forgotten by present-day patrons 
of the opera or auditorium. But other names, 
those of young men and women whom you 
have never seen or heard, are blazoned in 
advertisements and Sunday sections of the 
newspapers. In your grief you can almost 
hate those who have usurped your rightful 
place; for you are now a “has been,” des- 
tined to sit like Banquo’s ghost just beyond 
the pale of the pulsing life you loved and 
knew. 

However, to advance in years need not 
mean that one must die mentally or vocally. 
Some of the world’s best and greatest work 
has been done by those past 60 or 70. His- 
tory is replete with their names. Vocally, 
there have been many who sang beyond 
the commonly accepted three-score-and-ten. 
For example, Leon Rothier, the French- 
born American basso, who died during 
1951, sang a program in Town Hall when 
he was nearly 80, and was praised by cri- 
tics and public alike. G. Martinelli, well 
past 70 still sings well, even if not in Opera, 
because younger voices have crowded him 
out. 

I sometimes am startled by the thought, 
what a miracle of grace a singer is; after 
passing through the diseases and injuries 
to which all childhood is subject and then 
on into youth so rutted with pitfalls; after 
long and trying preparation during the 
early adult years, followed by a taste of suc- 
cess which may be scarcely more than a 


taste; or perhaps having experienced a full 
measure of adulation from an always fickle 
public but with the sword of destiny seem- 
ingly poised just above the head—every 
time I hear a great artist I marvel at the 
kindness of Fate which can be so cruel and 
unreasoning. No one in ordinary life can 
know the hardships through which most 
singers must pass before they begin to soar 
into the empyrean and become one with 
“the stars in their courses.” Only the greatly 
gifted, energetic and vigorously healthy 
can hope to achieve and to maintain success. 
Therefore, I wish to emphasize as often and 
as fully as I can, the importance of cultivat- 
ing and keeping bodily and mental vigor. 
If I were asked which is the most to be 
prized of these gifts of God to Man, I should 
say, good health; for nowhere is this more 
important than in the life of the singer. 

In vocal breakdown it is important to 
know whether the condition is temporary 
or permanent; therefore, as in all other 
departments of medicine, diagnosis is of 
first importance: To this end, one must 
cultivate the art of gentle speech, how to 
soften bitter truth and how to offer hope, 
for with hope gone, there is no anchor for 
the soul. One of my patients, a young girl 
who was brought in by her teacher, was 
suffering torment because a medical adviser 
told her that as a result of singing through 
a cold, she had suffered a permanent, ir- 
remediable vocal strain. This was cruel mis- 
information, for with mild treatments and 
vocal rest, the singing voice began to return 
within two weeks, and vocal study became 
possible within one month, the voice show- 
ing no permanent damage whatever. 

Some years ago, a vaudeville singer of 
talent who was accustomed to entertain his 
audiences by “taking off” operatic stars, 
came in with a woebegone expression and 
a look of intense worry on his face. 

“Why what in the world is the matter, 
Archie?” I said. 

“Qh gee, Doc, they've gone and taken 


my time away from me. I have no voice 
left. I’m hoarse all the time. I’m done for. 
No good any more, I guess the only thing 
left for me is the ocean from the rear end 
of a chugger.” 

“Don’t take it so hard,” I cautioned, 
“maybe you’re not so badly off. Sit down 
and let’s have a look.” 

Having a look means to examine the 
larynx with a small mirror, something like 
that used by dentists. 

For those who know little of the anatomy 
of the larynx, it is necessary to offer a word 
of explanation to understand what was done 
in this case. If you separate the index from 
the middle finger and press the tips of these 
against the larynx in a horizontal position, 
you will have some idea of the. position of 
the vocal cords in quiet breathing. The wide 
space at the tips of your fingers is called 
the “posterior commissure,” the narrow 
angle where the fingers join the hand is the 
“anterior commissure.” Now it is obvious 
that any obstruction between the fingers 
would keep them from closing. Likewise 
any obstruction between the cords would 
prevent approximation of them, and the 
voice would be hoarse in quality and with- 
out power. 

In this patient there was marked thicken- 
ing of the area of the posterior commissure 
which prevented the cords from coming to- 
gether completely, and so his voice was 
harsh, and required great muscular effort 
or “squeezing” to get any volume into it. 
This was, of course, the major difficulty 
since the voice is produced by vibrating 
vocal cords, but re-inforcement of the tones 
vibrating in the nasal cavities. 

Moreover, nasal resonance was defective 
because of a bent nasal partition (nasal 
Septum) —therefore, the column of air 
which divides at the back of the palate when 
entering the post-nasal space and passes for- 
ward and upward into the. nose to effect 
nasal resonance was not equalized. On the 
obstructed side of (Continued on Page 48) 
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From Los Angeles 


to Boston 


PIANIST’S PAGE 


by GUY MAIER 


Springtime Thoughts Along the Way 


@* TIMES this year through 25,000 
miles the churning wheels of the trans- 
continental trains have dinned into my 
ears: 

“Don’t you worry... Don't you worry” 
. . . And now at last, everywhere along 
. the road, the Spring is putting on its mag- 
nificent show. No worry or strain is visible 
anywhere along the line—but what of us 
teachers? Have we stopped worrying in 
the springtime? Watch out—if we don’t 
take care we'll find ourselves barrels of 
taut nerves by the end of the season. 

Is it the music which is doing this to 
us? I think not. We are all so concerned 
with ourselves, our looks, our technique, 
our success, that the music is powerless 
to release our emotions. It cannot free us 
(or our students) to share the composer’s 
message with our families and friends. We 
have not confined our studies carefully 
enough to the creator’s thought; we are 
concerned with our own “individual” in- 
terpretation. We cannot transmit his 
thoughts because of the fixation on our 
ego. This lack of true musical authority 
increases self-consciousness and deepens 
our performance shyness. So, let’s wipe 
away the ego, and concentrate on the com- 
poser and his creation. If we can do this, 
tension will evaporate—nervousness will be 
surprisingly reduced. 

Some obvious contributions to “nerves” 
are: (1) When students spend hours each 
day chasing facility instead of technical 
control. They think, “Oh, ll just prac- 
tice and practice, never mind how; then 
in the course of 4, 6 or 10 years I'll be a 
knockout.” Alas, it’s usually the student 
who gets knocked out! 

(2) Practicing with false physical ap- 
proach—hitting with arms, wrists or fin- 
gers—yanking downness, or playing per- 
pendicularly into the piano instead of 
coaxing the tone out of it through circular 
or rotative upness. 

(3) Persistent single note “feel” instead 
of thinking at least a measure ahead in 
patterns and shapes. 
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(4) Mechanical, repetitive “playing by 
heart” versus “kinesthetic, cerebral mem- 
ory.” 

(5) Neglect of strict, slow “mental” 
practices away from the keyboard. 

In other words, by squelching our ego, 
and through intelligent, sharp study we 
can confine our worries to the proper recre- 
ation of the composer’s message. 


Too Many “Musts” 


Young people, too, have many worries 
these days. Their lives are chock-full of 
compulsions; they must do this, must be 
here, must think that, must hurry up, must 
be educated. Do we realize that music, es- 
pecially piano playing, offers a life-saving 
antidote for all this mustness? Let the 
blessed gals and boys set their own pace 
and musical goals. The studio lesson hour 
should restore their souls by its balance 
of physical, mental and spiritual elements, 
by the happiness and relief of its music- 
making and by the absence of all those 
hated “musts.” 


Pianist or Writer? 


Recently a gifted young fellow came with 
wrinkled brow to ask: “Shall I go in for 
the profession of writing, or for piano- 
playing? By writing he did not mean music 
or composition, but just the usual non- 
musical forms—essays, travel books, poet- 
ry, etc. He has first-rate gifts for under- 
standing and projecting music, and could 
probably make a fine success playing the 
piano. His writing ability is also outstand- 
ing. “Well, Sam,” I said, “it seems to me 
that one of the qualities the profession of 
music needs most right now is to find 
excellent musicians who can express them- 
selves clearly by word. So much time is 
wasted by teachers who cannot talk to the 
point, and so much nonsense is being per- 
petrated by writers on music. We urgently 
need a young generation of distinguished 
writers to fill the places of the dull, pussy- 
footing “critics” of the last twenty-five 
years. We also need discerning, authorita- 


tive men who will wipe away the insipid 
stuff being ground out by our popular 
writers on music. [ am convinced that not 
only could you become a successful pian- 
ist, but also that you could contribute 
something very significant through your 
pen. But why decide now? You are still 
young. Don’t hurry the decision; and do 
not let your parents or teachers apply pres- 
sure. Take your own time.” 


A Worry-Wart 


Another worry-wart asks: “What about 
a girl of fifteen who works well, has good 
facility, carries out details of shading and 
pedal, but in the final rendition there just 
seems to be nothing there emotionally. 
What can I do?” 

Nothing; but thank the Lord for sending 
you such a pupil! Your girl is intelligent, 
interested and musical. You are probably 
expecting her at fifteen to reproduce your 
own form of mature emotion. This is a 
serious error of music teachers. They even 
demand adult expression from youngsters 
seven to ten years old. They expect them to 
play with the expressive finish of an adult. 
Sometimes, in exceptional cases, a student 
can do this. But, do you remember times 
in your youth when you wished that grown- 
ups would be less “emotional”? My own 
sons (at 8 and 9) asked me if I wouldn’t 
please read their bed-time stories “without 
expression” because they liked them better 
that way. Another time (at 11 and 12) 
they said, “Dad, tonight when our friends 
come over, will you just say “Hi’ to them 
and then get out without putting on your 
drama stuff.” No comment needed! 

It is unwise to try to inject excessive 
adult expression into young people’s play- 
ing. Be satisfied, after you have clearly 
explained the composer’s meaning of a 
piece, if the student plays it coolly from 
her own heart. How different are our hearts 
at thirty than they were at fifteen! So, be 
patient. Don’t require sharply delineated 
dynamics, excessive ritards or exaggerated 
contrasts from (Continued on Page 45) 
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M. Dumesnil at a bookstall on 
the banks of the Seine in Paris 


PIANO METHODS, OLD AND NEW 

Not infrequently during workshops these 
questions come up: what do you recom- 
mend in the way of piano methods? How 
do the new materials which constantly 
appear on the market compare with those 
used by former generations? Has technic 
so changed that the latter are obsolete? 

The answer is simple. Methods which 
produced such pianists as Chopin and 
Liszt, Paderewski and Rosenthal, Busoni 
and Gabrilowitsch could never be discarded 
by any unbiased person. It may be true that 
in the past the primary objective of peda- 
gogic works was the thorough education of 
those using them, and this end toward 
which they were directed tended to produce 
methods which nowadays may be deemed 
too dry to catch the fancy and retain the 
interest of young students. Still, the great 
vitality of books like the “School for the 
Pianoforte” by Theodore Presser; the 
perennial French “Méthode Lecarpentier” 
recently reprinted in English by Schirmer; 
the “Complete School of Pianoforte Play- 
ing” by I. Philipp; “My Piano Method” by 
the German master teacher Teichmueller 
(Peters); the remarkable “Touch and 
Technic” in which Dr. William Mason 
proved himself a prophet of things to come; 
and the exercises of the universal “good 
old Hanon,” all testify to the lasting virtues 
of those undestructible contributions to 
piano tuition. 

It is also true that the approach has 
changed considerably in the past few dec- 
ades. The aim pursued has in many in- 
stances shifted from efficiency to facility. 
Appeal and amusement have moved to the 
front line. Whether this is desirable or 
regrettable remains for each individual 
to decide. 

Personally, I am convinced that the truth 
lies in a happy medium. Why could not 
high standards be made accessible to every- 
one without sacrificing any of their quality? 


A new “Méthode de Piano” by Armand 


TEACHER’S ROUNDTABLE 


MAURICE DUMESNIL, Mus. Doc. presents an 
informative discussion on Piano Methods, Old and 


New; New Music for Children, a Recital Idea, etc. 


Ferté, recently released by Schott Fréres 
(C. F. Peters), with an English text seems 
to bring the answer. Here is what the emi- 
nent professor at the Paris National Con- 
servatory says in his foreword: 

“Too many works for the beginners have 
been, and are being written with the chief 
aim of amusing the pupils while instructing 
them, if such a thing is possible. This is a 
mistake, for while it is essential not to dis- 
hearten those pupils at their start, it is 
nevertheless important to bear in mind the 
fact that a piano method, like grammar or 
arithmetic, cannot be one of entertainment 
and amusement. However, it can be “atirac- 
tive’ which is entirely different.” 

Throughout his Method, M. Ferté has 
adhered closely to those principles. Often 
in this column I emphasize the importance 
of technic and musicianship marching to- 
gether from the first. Here I find both inter- 
woven in such a happy way that young 
pupils will progress on an even keel: a few 
notions of solfeggio will give them an indis- 
pensable sense of values; punctuation and 
phrasing are luminously explained in only 
a few lines, as well as the meaning of tempi 
and shadings; pictures show not only what 
is right, but what is wrong; rhythms, inter- 
vals, counter-beats, incidentals are artfully 
interspersed with short and_ instructive 
“recreations.” All of which is cleverly 
presented and expertly graduated, step 
by step. 

It is little known that Debussy, at one 
time, considered writing a piano method. 
If he never did it was because he lacked 
the fundamental pedagogic experience. 
Were he still alive, I believe he would 
heartily endorse Armand Ferté’s new 
Method as embodying adequately his own 
pianistic and musical ideas. 

Before closing, I would like to mention 
another unusual work: the “Método Teérico 
Practico” for the use of the pedals, by 
Enrique Granados. This treatise by the 
great composer, often called “the Chopin of 
Spain,” is nothing short of astonishing, 
dealing as it does and in minute details 


with the most subtle problems of melodic, 
tonal, connecting, and fragmentary pedal- 
ling. It takes up where the valuable books 
of Dorothy Gaynor Blake and Louise Robyn 
leave off. Only there is a “fly in the oint- 
ment”... The text is in Spanish! But while 
our numerous Latin American readers will 
be able to enjoy it immediately, it is to be 
hoped that the Union Musical Espanola of 
Madrid (Associated Music Publishers) 
will ere long—in view of the author’s pres- 
tige—turn out an English version which 
our Roundtablers here at home will greet 
with the enthusiasm it deserves. 


NEW MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


The best contributions to children’s 
music during 1953 have recently been an- 
nounced by the Piano Teachers Information 
Service after a selection was made by a 
committee of leading musicians. 

Those chosen are: John Tasker Howard, 
curator of the Americana Music Collection 
of the New York Public Library, May from 
his “Calendar Suite”; Marion Bauer, for 
her “Summertime Suite”; Anthony Donato, 
of Northwestern University, for “The Wist- 
ful Little Princess”; Karel Jirak, former 
European conductor and composer now 
teaching at Roosevelt College of Chicago, 
for his two-volume “Twelve Piano Pieces 
for Children”; Joseph Wagner, now direc- 
tor of the Orquesta Sinfonica in Costa Rica, 
“Four Landscapes”; Alexander Haim, of 
Jerusalem, “Six Israeli Dances”; Everett 
Stevens, Washington, D. C., “Song from 
the Hills”; Elizabeth E. Rogers, “Two Win- 
ter Pieces,” “Square Dance Tune,” and 
“On a Hobby Horse”; Alice McElroy 
Proctor, for “Panorama,” a collection of 
piano pieces by several gifted young Amer- 
ican composers, including one of her own. 

Congratulations to the lucky winners. 
More information regarding publishers and 
prices can be secured from Mary V. Lee, 
Director of Piano Teachers Information 
Service, 509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. (Continued on Page 62) 
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QUESTIONS 


AND ANSWERS | 


Conducted by KARL W. GEHRKENS, 
Music Editor, Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, assisted by Prof. Robert A. 
Melcher, Oberlin College. 


WHAT IS BAROQUE MUSIC? 


I have read your department for years 
and find it interesting and informing. Now 


I have two questions to ask. 


1. Will you please discuss Baroque mu- 
sic. What is its relationship to contrapuntal 


music? 


2. Please suggest a piano program for 


a talented amateur which would include 
samples of each era or school arranged 


chronologically. 
Thank you. very much. 


E. J. P., Wisconsin 


1. Baroque music covers the period of 
approximately 1600-1760. Perhaps the 


chief characteristic of this music is its 


deeply emotional quality, amounting at 


times to almost ecstatic exuberance, and 


marked by great dramatic tensions. This 
is revealed in the expressive melodies of 
the long arias, the rich recitatives, the 


chromaticism of much of the harmony, and 
the complexity of rhythms. On the other 


hand, this period also saw the development 
of some of the greatest musical forms: 


the suite, the sonata, the concerto, the da 


capo aria, the opera, the oratorio, and the 
cantata, to mention only a few. 
During this period music of harmonic 


texture came more and more to the fore. 


Nevertheless, the contrapuntal style of 
writing persisted throughout, and in Bach, 
polyphony reached the very highest peak 
of perfection and greatness. 

For a more complete discussion of this 
matter, I would refer you to the article 
“Baroque music” in the Harvard Diction- 
ary of Music, or to the book, “Music in the 
Baroque Era,” by Bukofzer. —, 

2. Since you have given no suggestion 
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as to how advanced this “talented amateur” 
is, it is impossible to suggest a definite 
program. To cover the Baroque period, he 
might choose a work by Bach, possibly a 
Prelude and Fugue, or a Suite or Partita. 
For the classical period, a sonata by Haydn 
or Mozart, or else one of the earlier 
sonatas by Beethoven. For a shorter work, 
a Rondo or Fantasia by Mozart would be 
fine. For the Romantic period, any of the 
compositions of Beethoven, Chopin, 
Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, or Liszt 
would be representative. Many recitalists 
like to close their programs with some 
compositions in a more contemporary style. 
Musie by such composers as Debussy, 
Ravel, Barték, Hindemith, Harris, Copland, 
etc., would be appropriate here. 


R. A.M. 


HOW MUCH IS MY PIANO WORTH? 


I have recently acquired a small antique 
Pleyel piano, and I am wondering how 
much I could get for it. The piano is black 
and it has a shelf on each side for lamps. 
The two front legs are broad and curved. 
The tone is not mellow, and as yet it doesn’t 
retain a tuning. What price do you think | 
should set on it as a museum piece? 


W.S. 


The value of a piano such as you describe 
depends on how badly the prospective pur- 
chaser wants it. If he is very anxious to 
acquire it you might get five hundred dol- 
lars or more; but if he is only mildly inter- 
ested two hundred might be his limit. Old 
pianos have no fixed market value, and | 
advise you to advertise the instrument and 
get whatever amount you can. 


K.G. 


HOW TO TEACH KEY SIGHATUPRES 


I find your “Questions and Answers” 
very helpful to the teacher, and I'd like to 
ask you how to teach the key signatures 
and the sharps and flats. As a boy I learned 
such sentences as “Five cats got...” but 
later on another teacher told me that this 
was too mechanical. But how can one teach 
such matters without being mechanical? 


A.L. L, 


Here is my opinion: In their attempt not 
to teach too mechanically some teachers try 
to get rid-of mechanics entirely—and it 
just can’t be done. It is true that many 
teachers over-emphasize mechanics, and I 
deplore this as much as anyone—in fact, [ 
believe it to be the reason for so many 
children coming to “hate” music. But 
music is based on a combination of intelli- 
gence and feeling, and the real artist- 
teacher recognizes this and attempts to 
achieve a certain balance between the two. 
Thus, in playing a Mozart sonata in which 
there are scale passages which the pupil 
cannot seem to play smoothly and up to 
tempo, the teacher may well say to his 
pupil: “Let’s put this aside for a few weeks 
and work hard on scales.” And in the case 
of reading new music, if the pupil stumbles 
because he doesn’t know the keys and 
scales, the teacher will ask him to learn the 
order of the sharps and flats, to say the 
scales out loud, perhaps to write them out 
on staff paper. Personally, I have always 
found it helpful to have each pupil learn 
the order of the sharps—F-C-G-D-A-E-B; 
and the reverse—B-E-A-D-G-C-F. Any rea- 
sonably bright child can learn to say this 
order of letters backward and forward in 
five or ten minutes; after which the teacher 
will, of course, show him how the sharps 
and flats are always placed in that order in 
the various key signatures. 

But there is no one “best way” of doing 
any of this. Each teacher chooses the way 
he likes best, and if it doesn’t work he 
changes his method. (But some teachers 
are silly enough to scold their pupils instead 
of changing their approach.) Eventually 
every pupil must learn the key signatures 
and scales—at first only the majors and 
minors through four sharps and flats, but 
finally all of them. He must learn the pri- 
mary chords, too, and a whole row of other 
mechanical things which will help him to 
play better and to be a better musician. 
The only danger is that the teacher may 
forget that in teaching these mechanical 
things, he must still be teaching MUSIC at 
every lesson, so that each pupil will derive 
a certain amount of esthetic satisfaction 
from each lesson and practice period. -It is 
possible to achieve such a combination of 
the musical and the mechanical, but it takes 
a smart teacher to do it! 

K.G. 
(Continued on Page 51) 
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Practice 
Pays 
Dividends 


by ALEXANDER McCURDY 


N “The Summing Up,” W. Somerset 
Maugham apologizes for writing a 
whole book to arrive at the familiar con- 
clusion that virtue is its own reward. I 
hope I may be pardoned for pointing out 
that practice makes perfect, that genius is 
ninety-nine percent perspiration and one 
percent inspiration, and that perfection is 
made up of trifles—but perfection is no 
trifle. 

All these are singularly un-original con- 
tributions to the world’s store of knowledge; 
but how difficult it is to put them into prac- 
tice. How we teachers labor to impress them 
upon our students! And students for their 
part can see the reasonableness of these 
propositions. But putting them into practice 
is (to offer still another platitude) easier 
said than done. 

It seems to me that more “faking” is done 
on the pipe organ than on most instruments. 
The violinist’s tone is either in tune or it 
isn’t. The pianist either plays the right notes 
or doesn’t. In both cases the solo part is 
exposed, The organist, however (playing, 
as likely as not, in a Gothic-revival church 
with a reverberation time of three to five 
seconds), can obscure by lavish use of the 
tonal resources under his fingertips the 
fact that his legato playing is jerky, his 
rhythm is deplorable and his playing on 
the pedals a series of half-hearted stabs in 
the approximate direction of the right notes. 

Organists, in other words, are sometimes 
sloppy musicians. 

The remedy for this is careful prepara- 
tion in the early stages. The organists who 
rise in their profession are those willing to 
take time for early preparation. Just as a 
prerequisite for organ-playing is a good 
piano technique, the student having studied 
and mastered the Bach two and three-part 
inventions, so the student must be willing 
to spend considerable time learning to use 
his feet and learning his trios. 


When he advances to the stage of simple 
preludes and fugues, he must have patience 
enough to “take the thing apart,” practicing 
pedals, then left hand with pedals, then right 
hand with pedals, before attempting all 
three together. This is tedious work. It is 
also solid technical preparation. 

The student must be patient enough to 
write down (making a mental note is not 
sufficient) the particular pedaling he is to 
use for a given phrase, fingerings and sub- 
stitutions, where these are needed for a 
smooth legato, in the manual parts. He 
must be patient enough to make a regular 
habit of doing this. 

As to registrations, even the simplest, 
it is an excellent rule to write down the 
stops and couplers in detail, not in some 
strange system of dots and dashes which 
mean absolutely nothing when transferred 
from one organ to another. It is necessary 
to do this in order to understand the basic 
principles of registration, rather than 
simply learning registration for one par- 
ticular instrument. 

A teacher need work with a pupil only 
a short time to learn what sort of work 
habits he has acquired previously, and 
what his strong and weak points are. On 
this basis he should make appropriate rec- 
ommendations to the student. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Bach Prelude and Fugue in D 
Major. There are so many recommended 
ways of playing that first pedal scale that 
one could assemble a good-sized book on 
the subject. Out of this large number of 
pedalings the teacher ought to be able to 
select immediately the one best suited to a 
particular student. (This assumes, of course, 
that the student has already learned to play 
a D Major scale on the pedals.) 

The new method should be written down 
immediately and used each time the passage 
is played. If the student does this con- 
scientiously, he will have mastered a tech- 


nique which he will find helpful for the rest 
of his life. 

In the Alla Breve section of the same 
work, there are numerous places where it is 
absolutely necessary, in order to achieve 
smooth legato, to make substitutions in the 
manual parts. These substitutions should be 
prepared and marked by the teacher, or 
verified if the student is clever enough to 
work them out for himself. In either case, 
the substitutions and fingerings should be 
marked, 

Registration for this work is a problem 
on any instrument. In the opening section, 
clarity for the pedal part is essential. The 
pedal must come through whatever else 
is sounding. Later, when the pedal part 
becomes less prominent, its intensity must 
be reduced. Registration here should be 
explained by the teacher, and written down 
and practiced by the student as part of the 
inital preparation of the piece. 

It is my sorrowful conclusion that stu- 
dents often don’t want to read about such 
masterworks as the D Major Prelude and 
Fugue in order to learn what the world’s 
great musicians have had to say about them. 
In such a case the student should be cajoled 
or coerced into doing so. To understand a 
piece of music it is not sufficient merely to 
learn all the notes. ; 

It is also important to compare editions. 
Editors are no more infallible than the rest 
of us. Music engravers sometimes make mis- 
takes—rarely, but they do. One editor’s 
viewpoint may be more helpful than an- 
other’s. It is often possible to compile help- 
ful suggestions from different editors on 
two or more sections of the same work. 

When a student progresses to the point 
of making changes in registration, moving 
from one manual to another, he must have 
his fingerings carefully worked out to allow 
for smooth transitions. No registrational 
change justifies (Continued on Page 51) 
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by HAROLD BERKLEY 


“... The proper way to help my pupils 
produce a full, pleasing tone is uppermost 
in my mind at present. I have tried several 
ways to accomplish this but perhaps have 
not stayed with any one of them long 
enough. If you would be so kind as to make 
a suggestion or two, I would be most 
grateful...” 

Miss M. B., Kansas 


Some violinists are gifted with a natu- 
rally beautiful tone, which very often re- 
mains beautiful in spite of poor technical 
habits. These lucky ones need work only for 
color and variety of tone—which many of 
them neglect to do, with the result that the 
tone, though beautiful in itself, soon be- 
comes monotonous. 

Many other violinists, particularly young 
students, have what may be called a der- 
mant good tone, a tone which has to be 
brought out and developed. For these the 
right sort of technique is imperative. for if 
they play tensely the tone may never come 
out. Let us examine what can and should 
be done to bring out a “dormant” tone. 

The first requisite the teacher must seek 
to develop is a strong, even and alive left- 
hand finger grip and, with it, a sensitive, 
relaxed yet firm bow arm. It must be re- 
membered that the fingers make the tone, 
but it is the bow that gives it life and wings. 
These qualities are not developed in a few 
weeks or months, but the sooner they are 
sought for the sooner the tone will become 
pleasing. It is team-work which provides 
the means for producing a round, satisfying 
tone, a closely-integrated team-work be- 
tween the two hands. Some teachers who 
realize the importance of good bowing tend 
to overlook the importance, of the left hand, 
or else take it for granted. The matter of 
left-hand grip can never be taken for 
granted; if it is, it will almost inevitably 
weaken as the student becomes absorbed 
in more difficult technical problems. Many 
students, and by no means always young 
ones, have a tendency which the teacher 
must be on the lookout for—they forget 
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Problems of 


Tone Production 


the need for keeping the finger-grip strong 
throughout the duration of each note. No 
matter how short or how long a note may 
be, the grip must be strong until the next 
note is played. Failure to do this will re- 
sult in a tone that is fuzzy around the edges 
and lacking in vibrancy. This question of 
finger-grip is as essential for clarity of 
technique as it is for tone production. But 
young pupils do not easily realize how 
necessary it is. 

Equally important is a sensitive, firm but 
relaxed bow arm. The foundation for this 
can be laid from the first whole bow the 
beginner draws—though unfortunately it 
rarely is. Yet it is not difficult to teach. 
When the pupil has learned to hold the bow 
and is ready to draw his first Down stroke, 
the teacher should shape the arm and 
hand so that the right elbow is up level 
with the frog, and the fingers, particularly 
the fourth finger, are somewhat curved as 
they hold the stick. Then, placing the bow 
(at the frog) on the A string, the teacher 
guides the stroke to the point, gently coax- 
ing the wrist to drop slightly after the mid- 
dle has been passed, and making sure that 
the fingers remain curved. As the point is 
reached. the teacher allows the fingers to 
straighten and proceeds — without any 
break. if possible—into the Up bow. Now 
the wrist is coaxed to rise gently as though 
it were leading the fingers. which remain 
almost straight until the stroke is within 
three or four inches from the frog. When 
this moment arrives, the teacher gently 
checks the upward motion of the arm while 
guiding the hand and fingers onward to 
finish the stroke, the wrist straightening 
and the fingers gradually curving. As they 
finish curving, the bow is guided into an- 
other Down stroke. All this seems very 
complicated in print, but in actual practice 
it is quite simple: never having bowed 
stiffly, the pupil finds it perfectly natural 
to bow with a relaxed hand. After three or 
four lessons the average young pupil will 
be bowing flexibly and without guidance. 
From then on he must be constantly re- 


minded and encouraged to apply what he 
has learned in all solos and studies. 

It is quite another story when the pupil 
has been allowed to bow stiffly for a year 
or two or more. Then the teacher must con- 
centrate for a while on flexibility and relax- 
ation to the exclusion of almost all else 
except true intonation. The two most bene- 
ficial exercises are the Wrist-and-Finger 
Motion at the frog and the Whole Bow 
Martelé, both of which have been described 
in these columns several times in the past 
few years. As his flexibility increases, the 
pupil will inevitably find that his tone is 
improving, and there will be rejoicing all 
around, 

A first-rate exercise in tone production 
for the student whose technique is no longer 
a handicap is the playing of slow scales— 
four seconds, then eight, and later twelve 
seconds to each stroke—with crescendi on 
the Down bows and diminuendi on the Up 
bows. 

The study of tone production, tone shad- 
ing, and tone coloring is endless, and it can 
be made fascinating to the intelligent stu- 
dent, for new horizons are constantly open- 


ing up. 
Over-Zealous Parents 


“,..T have a fifteen-year-old girl pupil 
who is really talented. She has a good ear, 
a naturally good tone, and instinctively 
good taste. It must be instinctive, for it 
does not come from her parents, | am sure. 
They are the problem I would like your 
advice on. The father, a quiet man though 
uncultivated, is not hard to get on with, 
but the mother is terrible . . . She brings 
Shirley to her lessons and is constantly in- 
terrupting with ‘I think Shirley should do 
it this way or ‘that way or don’t I think 
Shirley has had that piece too long? An- 
other thing, she does not like the Bach, 
Handel and Mozart numbers that Shirley 
loves so much and plays so well. She wants 
her to play pieces with more ‘tune.’ 

(Continued on Page 52) 


Piano for the Hand-de-Capped 


The amazing story of the work of Eve V. Welbourne in teaching 


the physically handicapped to play the piano 


Straps supported this boy’s arms at 
first. Now he plays without them. 


ee oon participation in music need no 
longer be denied the handless, armless, 
the arthritic, the palsied and paralytic. 
Anyone, regardless of the degree of ap- 
parent hand or arm deficiency, can actually 
play a full-sounding piano, if they so desire. 

This has been made possible by a young 
woman who believes with all her heart and 
soul, that if you “use what you have to 
its fullest capacity, and forget what you 
have not,” you can do and achieve what- 
ever goal you set for yourself. 

Mrs. Eve V. Welbourne of Denver Colo- 
rado, a visionary, if there ever was one, 
devised twenty various techniques for play- 
ing the piano, simulating many and varied 
upper extremity incapacities. She plays 
music with one finger of either hand, on 
elbows, with fists, with the sides of hands 
and with many “homey” props such as door 
stops, potatoes, bottle stops and pencils. 

_ There is no sensationalism attached to 
her demonstrations. Each and every device 
she uses has a definite place in her tech- 
niques. She has found that a_ potato, 
clenched in either hand, can be usable for 
the arthritic who finds it painful to strike 
a note with his fingers. The pulp of a po- 
tato acts as weight and is sufficiently 
resilient to produce a pleasing tone. Pencils 
are often used for those whose hands are 
in a clenched fist position due to arthritis 
or paralysis. 


a 0 ie 


This pupil learned to play at first holding pencils. 
Now he enjoys playing with three fingers. 


by Gerald McGeorge 


Her approach and method of teaching 
are most progressive, intelligent and prac- 
ticable. She teaches the student to make 
music to please the ear as soon as possi- 
ble, by a short and unique approach to 
piano playing. She does this through a 
very simplified chord method wherein she 
breaks down the chord into its component 
notes. She then applies a principle that 
she calls “the principle of digits.” 

She trains piano teachers simultaneously 
with the student, thus the teacher does not 
only learn her “way” of teaching the 
Hand-de-Capped, but also witnesses the 
emotional problems of the students. 

Mrs. Welbourne is not a music therapist. 
She classes herself as a Music Practitioner. 
Her explanation is an interesting one. She 
says: “Because the average incapacitated 
person is, or was, a patient, usually having 
had some type of therapeutic treatment, he 
connects the word ‘therapy’ with ‘hospital,’ 
‘treatment,’ ‘work’ and ‘pain.’ ” 

She immediately tries to do away with 
this negative impression, thus instead of 
the word “patient,” the word “student” is 
immediately applied. When the student 
approaches the piano he is asked to strike 
the keys with whatever he feels most com- 
fortable. If he elects a knuckle, for example, 
that is used. The phenomenal result is that 
eventually he begins to use other fingers of 
his own free will. In other words, whatever 


Born without a left hand, this young 
lady now is able to play quite well. 


“therapy” is eventually gained, the student 
has done for himself, through his own will 
and desire, as opposed to a treatment en- 
forced upon him. 

This philosophy of helping the student 
to apply his own therapy is producing 
miraculous results. Results wherein per- 
sonality changes are actually taking place. 

Polio cases are being dismissed by doc- 
tors and therapists and advised to take 
music lessons with Mrs. Welbourne and her 
staff. Cerebral palsied victims are learn- 
ing to control their spastic actions through 
Mrs. Welbourne’s faith and guidance in 
them. The amputee is discovering that 
whether he uses an elbow, a mechanical 
hand, or one remaining finger, if he really 
wants to play the piano, he can make as 
good music as the average student. 

Take the case of a young boy, 414 years 
old, a former polio victim. As Mrs. Wel- 
bourne states, “He came to me with hands 
and arms completely ‘lifeless.’ It was ad- 
vised by his doctor and therapist that these 
little arms be helped by putting them in 
‘slings,’ which were attached to his arm 
chair. By the way, paralysis had struck 
his entire body, so that he had no move- 
ment in any part of his little frame other 
than his head. When I met_this~child in 
Children’s Hospital in Denver, Colorado, his 
brightness and smile attracted me greatly, 
and knowing (Continued on Page 47) 
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PROBLEMS OF THE OPERATIC CONDUCTOR 
(Continued from Page 9) 


to cover an imperfection in some- 
one’s breath control, At the next re- 
hearsal, however, singer and con- 
ductor settle down to hours of seri- 
ous work so that the mistake may 
be corrected rather than concealed. 

“As regards the instrumental 
players, the conductor must also 
understand, and allow for, the tech- 
nical individualities of the various 
sections. For instance, the quick 
thrusting gesture he gives to massed 
violins would be disconcerting to 
horn players. Instruments which in- 
volve breathing must be signalled 
by means of a rounded, preparatory 
gesture, allowing time for inhala- 
tion. I breathe with the orchestra as 
well as with the singers—rather, I 
try to get the men to breathe with 
me. We develop our signals for in- 
halation, exhalation, and the all- 
important time-span between the two 
which shapes the phrase. When these 
signals are clearly understood, all 
of us—conductor, men, and instru- 
ments—breathe together, and all 
goes well! 

“The operatic conductor must 
learn to adjust to the distances in- 
volved in giving his signals to the 
singers on the stage and the men in 
the pit. This is an acoustical prob- 
lem rather than an operatic one, but 
it must be met, notably in theatres 
of great size, such as the Metropol- 
itan, the Teatro Colén, and La 
Seala. At the Metropolitan, where 
the pit is long and narrow, the 
double basses and the trombones 
are nearly a city block apart. A 
single, crisp gesture in the center of 
this distance would be quite useless. 
Even if the outer instruments could 
respond to the signal simultaneously, 
their sounds would come in at dif- 
ferent moments. The problem, then, 
is to synchronize the sounds, re- 
gardless of the distance. In my’own 
work, I have tried to solve it by re- 
course to a kind of anticipated, or 
preparatory, beat which alerts first 
the trombones and then the double 
basses; by the time I complete this 
beat, both sections enter as desired. 

“One of the conductor’s greatest 
problems arises from the purely 
dramatic aspects of operatic work. 
We make music, but we also must 
think of the stage. Here, the vocal- 
ists (both soloists and choral groups) 
not only sing, but sing in motion; 
the conductor must have a thorough 
practical knowledge of what can be 
asked of the voice and what cannot. 
This is especially important today, 
when operatic acting comes closer 
to the realism of the theatre than 
was formerly the case. In less real- 
istic days, it was quite possible for 
a singer to approach a telling aria 
by coming down to the footlights, 
standing there (close to conductor 
and orchestra), and singing the yas- 
sage with scarcely more dramatic 
action than at a concert. This is no 
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longer tolerated. The singer must 
act, as the stage player does, at the 
same time that he sings. And _ it 
sometimes happens that a musically 
inexperienced stage director, in his 
understandable zeal for dramatic 
authenticity, calls for gestures, mo- 
tions, and timings which are impos- 
sible for the singer. That is where 
the conductor must assert his musical 
authority over the performance. He 
supervises all stage rehearsals, work- 
ing with the stage director to keep 
the proceedings dramatically con- 
vincing, yet firmly rejecting any ges- 
tures, groupings, timings, etc., which 
would interfere with musical rendi- 
tion. That must always remain the 
first consideration in opera! The 
danger is lessened, of course, when 
the stage director understands mu- 
sical needs; still, the ultimate re- 
sponsibility is always the conductor’s. 

“A great problem arises when the 
conductor is asked to realize the 
composer’s intentions with vocal ma- 
terial which is intrinsically unsuited 
to the task. When, for various rea- 
sons, it sometimes happens that a 
singer has to be cast for a role 
which does not fit him vocally, the 
conductor must make subtle adjust- 
ments, so that the performance can 
sound as the composer wished it. A 
voice that is too heavy for a réle can 
be held to a lower dynamic level. 
Far more difficult is the problem of 
the voice that is too light for the 
music. This requires a complete re- 
working of the orchestral dynamics, 
always within the framework of the 
composer’s intentions. What I do is 
to substitute forte-piano marks for 
many of the F or FF marks in the 
orchestral score. This means that 
the attack is taken forte, as de- 
manded by the original indications; 
immediately after the attack, how- 
ever, a quick and sudden piano is 
introduced, enabling the singer to 
hold his own, and not seem drowned 
out, at the same time that the audi- 
ence is still aware of the forte im- 
pression. 

“Carrying out the composer’s 
wishes can involve much self-debat- 
ing. In Madame Butterfly, for in- 
stance, Puccini marked FF and FFF 
into certain passages of strong dra- 
matic intention. The entire opera, 
however, is lyric in character, de- 
manding voices which do not lend 
themselves to FFF in their own right 
and which would have difficulty in 
rising above an FFF orchestra. In 
such a case, the problem is to follow 
Puccini’s wishes (either by recourse 
to forte-piano, or by establishing 
dynamics on a relatively smaller 
scale), at the same time allowing 
voices and words to come through 
without forcing. A comparable prob- 
lem seldom arises in the symphonic 
field. The operatic conductor. then, 
must learn to color orchestral dy- 
namies according to his own sense 


of fitness—and this, in turn, re- 
quires a strong and well-grounded 
sense of fitness! In this regard, I 
admire the English term, “reading 
a score.” It expresses exactly what 
takes place and suggests, between 
the lines, that the result depends on 
who does the reading, and how! 

“In learning a new opera, I begin 
with the words. That, after all, is 
what the composer did. By following 
his method of approach, one under- 
stands what the composer had before 
him, what he did with the material, 
and why. Then it becomes one’s task 
to try to relive his feelings. My first 
reading of the score itself takes 
place away from the piano. I go 
through the music to get its general 
meaning. Next I take it to the piano. 
Finally, I work out details. 

“Tt is well to remember that, in 
opera, the words give the general 
clue to the work. They are what 
have to be expressed through music; 
thus, they determine length of 
phrase, color, speed and tempo. A 
well-rounded interpretation results 
only when the dramatic implication 
of the words is carried over to the 
musical phrases. 

“T encourage singers to work in 
the same way. In coaching a singer 
in a new role, I first ask him to re- 
cite his part, exactly as a dramatic 
actor would do it. When his lines 
are fully secure as to diction, mean- 
ing, emphasis, phrasing, color, etc., 
we approach the second step. This 
consists, not in singing, but in 
speaking the words to the rhythm of 
the music. Here the work differs from 
that of the stage actor. By adhering 
to the rhythm of the music while 
speaking, the singer becomes fa- 
miliar with the inner pulse of the 
phrases he must sing. This is a great 
help. When the notes are finally 
added, as the third step, all fits into 
place naturally, and there results a 
fluent smoothness which never comes 
from plunging immediately into the 
singing of the score. 

“Another interesting problem is 
that of the recitativo. This is not a 
singing technique—it is not singing 
at all. Rather, it is a dramatic reci- 
tation achieved by use of the singing 
voice, and kept within the frame- 
work of musical rhythm. Mastering 
recitativo is less difficult for the 
singer who is accustomed to speak- 
ing his words to the rhythm of the 
music. The composer set the recita- 
tivo passages to special note values 
and these, of course, cannot be 
changed. But the inner pulse, or 
rhythm, of the passage is really the 
important element, and this can he 
changed according to the inherent 
significance of the words. In La 
Traviata, for instance, to recite the 
familiar passage beginning “E 
strano .. .” in metronomic time 
would be nonsense; the meaning, 
“how strange it is!” indicates the 
girl’s contemplative wonder. This in 
turn, must be brought out in a linger- 
ing wondering rhythm which does 
not stress the beat yet which does 


not neglect it. When singer and con- 
ductor work out the rhythmical 
speaking of the words, the passage 
becomes clear and musical 

“By suggesting some of the indi- 
vidual problems of the operatic con- 
ductor, I have tried to indicate the 
scope of his work as a whole. That 
is to give back the composer’s in- 
tentions, regardless of the material 
one has to work with, and to round 
out performance by dramatic as well 
as musical understanding.” 


THE END 
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an adolescent. It will be enough if 
you try to reproduce active and 
passive phrasing, playing without 
looking, and easy, swinging rhythms. 

If a teen-age student wants to play 
a slow piece much slower than you 
know it should go, just explain that 
it’s fine to play it that way whenever 
she’s alone, but when others are lis- 
tening it is better to speed it up a 
bit—otherwise it sort of falls to 
pieces in the listener’s ears. 

I'll wager that this fifteen year old 
girl will play with excellent adult 
warmth by the time she is eighteen— 
but only if her teacher doesn’t push 
her! Whenever we have talented, 
sensitive adolescents we teachers 
knit our brows, set our sights too 
high, and begin to push. ... Is this 
wise? 


Unwise College Courses 

College piano teachers often com- 
plain to me that they cannot teach 
thoroughly or happily because the 
curriculum requires too much tech- 
nique and music to be covered in 
each year. I always shiver when I 
hear that “cover” word. All educa- 
tion is cursed by it. The require- 
ments say that we must cover all 
this, or we must cover everything up 
to there. Consequently the college 
piano student is so cluttered up with 
scales, arpeggios, studies and re- 
quired pieces that musical progress 
during these most important years 
is often arrested. 

Many talented students, depressed 
by all this, change their “major” to 
Psychology, Embryology or a dozen 
other futile ’ologies because of their 
unhappiness with this piano “coyer- 
age.” Please, let’s be more sensible. 
Let’s engage better prepared teach- 
ers for the college, sheer the require- 
ments down to the minimum, ofler 
teacher and pupil more latitude and 
independence, cut out many “tests” 
and make the course in piano major 
a true artist’s course, with leisure 
to mature musically and with few 
compulsions. What an upward “edu- 
cational” step. that would be! 

Over it all, this spring-time train 
on the way to Boston is singing: 


9. 2 
“Don’t you worry . - - Dont you 
‘ aN 
worry”... We won't! THE END 
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Men’s Glee Club, School of Music, Northwestern University. 


Staging a Choral Coneere coined 


expenditure is involved. If ties are 
y orn, they should be of uniform style 
and dark, preferably solid, in color. 
An effective addition to this costume 
is a sweater, again preferably of 
uniform style and color. All sorts of 
color combinations present them- 
selves: (1) dark blue trousers with 
sweaters of the same color; (2) 
oxford grey trousers with sweaters 
of grey, maroon, or dark green; (3) 
light grey flannels with sweaters in 
the lighter color tones—a warm red 
is effective in this combination, or 
a light green. Girls may wear sweat- 
ers and skirts in light colors, simi- 
larly planned within their section 
and preferably of the same color 
employed for the boys so that the 
placing of the singers is not unduly 
complicated by the problem of the 
manipulation of two large divergent 
color masses (See “Staging,” Part 
One, ETUDE, April 1955). It is 
sometimes effective to see the girls’ 
group dressed in contrast to the 
boys’ unit; however, when high con- 
trast exists between the two, greater 
care must be taken to secure a satis- 
factory stage picture. Skirts and 
sweaters, as with the trousers for 
the boys, can be purchased through 
a local dealer or, in the case of the 
skirts, made by the mothers. If any 
excursion is to be made into the use 
of special color combinations, the 
design and color of the individual 
garments should be uniform through- 
out the group, or else shaded from 
section to section. In the latter plan, 
the design set up calls for a certain 
color tone at one end of the group 
and establishes another color tone 
at the opposite end. Colors are so 
chosen that as the eye moves from 
one side of the stage to the other a 
graduated color scheme is observ- 
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able. While this scheme is possible 
of employment with great effective- 
ness, it demands great care for its 
development and a considerable ex- 
penditure of time and effort, not to 
mention costs involved in procuring 
costumes of specific color tones. 
The preceding schemes can be 
used with good result in many typi- 
cal situations; they obviously would 
be less effective with religious music 
than with secular and more in keep- 
ing with a public auditorium or con- 
cert hall than in the setting of a 
chancel. If something less evidently 
secular in the way of dress is de- 
sired, one of the most satisfactory 
costumes for a girls’ group is that 
of a white dress, tailored in nature. 
These dresses need not necessarily 
be of uniform cut or material, al- 
though as much uniformity as can 
be secured would be desirable. If 
this type of dress is used, the director 
will be more than justified in taking 
the time necessary to establish a 
uniform hem line. When dresses are 
designed to order, no difficulty need 
present itself here but, if the girls 
are to wear from their own ward- 
robes the tailored white dresses men- 
tioned above, considerable effort will 
usually need to be applied to see 
that hem lines are all the same 
height from the floor. Much check- 
ing will be necessary prior to the 
concert and probably a good deal 
of discussion will ensue with both 
singers and parents, but, in the end, 
the total effect will usually more 
than attest to the wisdom of such a 
procedure. When the girls are 
dressed in white, the most suitable 
costume for boys is that of dark 
suits, with which are worn white 
shirts and dark four-in-hand ties. 
With the present habit of dress as 


it is, many boys do not own dark 
suits, customarily wearing jacket- 
and-slacks combinations. Unless 
jackets or suit coats are of approxi- 
mately the same color, white shirts 
worn without jackets or coats will 
probably be more satisfactory. 
Some groups are using so-called 
formal or dinner clothes for secular 
performances. With large groups, a 
long-sleeved or “dinner dress’ is cus- 
tomarily more effective than one 
which is decolleté. A not too pleasant 
pattern is usually created by bare 
arms in a large group. (With smaller 
groups of the madrigal type a more 
formal, decolleté costume may be 
worn with good effect and a greater 
variation in design and color will 
usually be possible.) When the girls 
are dressed in “formals,” these 
dresses should be of pastel shades 
or else white; they should be solid 
in color, with the avoidance of two- 
tone effects and figured or patterned 
materials; costume jewelry should 
be used sparingly if at all and cor- 
sages dispensed with. The use of too 
much jewelry and of flowers in a 
large group ordinarily creates an 
impression of fussiness and confu- 
sion in the total stage picture. Again, 
hem lines should be uniform; the 
use of the present-day ballerina 
length in the same group with floor- 
length dresses usually results in an 
unsatisfactory visual effect. A prob- 
lem presents itself as to what is 
proper for boys to wear when the 
girls are dressed in “formals.” To 
be entirely in good taste, the boys 
should wear dinner coats (tuxedos). 
However, current custom in a large 
part of the country considers the 
dark suit acceptable in that situa- 
tion. Under no circumstances should 
the girls be dressed in so-called for- 


mals and the boys in jacket-and- 
slacks combinations. Naturally, with 
groups of higher age levels, some- 
what more formal dress is accept- 
able than with younger singers. 

As a departure from the almost 
monotonous parade of college choirs 
in robes, black ankle-length, long- 
sleeved dinner dresses for girls and 
dinner coats for men provide a de- 
gree of uniformity without regimen- 
tation. It is suggested that, if this 
plan is adopted, all the dresses be 
of crepe, avoiding any lustrous or 
brocaded materials. Hair ornaments 


- should probably be banned by rea- 


son of the possible reflection from 
stage lights. Ornamentation of the 
dresses may be omitted altogether 
or some slight variety may be ob- 
tained by permitting each girl to use 
a simple, white collar of her own 
choice in  non-lustrous materials 
and/or pearls or other necklaces of 
simple design, again of her own 
choice. 

An added touch may be provided 
by the use of white handkerchiefs in 
the men’s breast pocket or white (or 
possibly red) carnations on the 
lapels. When the girls wear dinner 
dresses, the men may quite properly 
appear in full dress (“white tie”). 

While dinner dress for the girls 
may possibly be combined with dark 
suits for high school age boys and 
with dinner coats or full dress for 
men, the use of robes for one unit 
and formal or dinner dress for the 
other produces a most unsatisfactory 
appearance. Either all of the group 
should appear in dress apparel or 
all should be robed. The two styles 
of costume should not be utilized 
within the same group. 

In discussing costume, attention 
should be directed toward one ele- 
ment which is often neglected, name- 
ly, that of choice of shoes. The shoes 
obviously usually cannot be com- 
pletely uniform in color or design 
and do not need to be so; however, 
some reasonable limit of variance 
should be indicated. With many a 
robed choir, which would otherwise 
present an excellent appearance, the 
stage picture is spoiled by inatten- 
tion to this detail. The sight of a 
group of singers arrayed in robes 
of more or less impressive character 
and with a miscellany of footgear 
peeping out below is ludicrous and 
produces a far from satisfactory im- 
pression. With robes of a liturgical 
type, only a dark street shoe should 
be worn. With robes of special de- 
sign not intended specifically for 
church usage, it is possible that other 
types of shoe may be appropriate; 
however, they should be relatively 
inconspicuous in nature and of a 
type which will blend with the total 
costume effect. Extremely high heels 
should be avoided if for no other 
reason than that of the resultant 
fatigue from long standing in such 
shoes. No two-tone “spectators” or 
sport shoes should evér be worn with 
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liturgical robes. With the more in- 
formal style of dress, such shoes 
often may be worn with good effect; 
however, while not necessarily iden- 
tical in design throughout the group, 
they should be proper to the costume 
at hand and not subject to too wide 
a degree of variation. 

Lastly, in achieving a satisfactory 
effect with robes, care should be 
exercised in fitting them. One of the 
most unpleasant visual effects to be 
noted in the typical choral festival 
is the appearance of large numbers 
of singers trailing across the stage 
in robes which are often dismayingly 
spectacular in character and so over- 
sized that some of the singers appear 
to be swathed in them. Add to the 


total effect hems so near the floor 
that the singers appear to stumble 
over them and those well above the 
ankle and a most uneven line results. 
When, combined with these, there 
are football boots, sneakers, moc- 
casins and sport shoes, together with 
a modicum of more conventional 
footwear, one hardly expects an au- 
dience to have been brought into the 
frame of mind properly receptive to 
the beauty of the music. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
informal, inexpensive but tastefully 
chosen and carefully planned cos- 
tumes are infinitely preferable to 
ostentatious, extravagant outfits im- 
properly fitted and haphazarded as 
to ensemble effect. THE END 


DOES PRACTICE MAKE PERFECT? 


(Continued from Page 13) 


practice on. For instance, if we 
should try to play the first page of 
a new piece up to tempo, hands to- 
gether, we would probably make a 
considerable number of mistakes. If, 
however, we tried to play one hand 
alone of one measure very slowly— 
say at one-quarter speed—we prob- 
ably would play it letter-perfectly. 
Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes is a normal group to practice 
which can be played perfectly the 
first time we try and, equally im- 
portant, will become considerably 
easier in a few repetitions. 

Good practicing, therefore, con- 
sists partly of an intelligent selec- 
tion of what we attempt to do. We 
have to estimate our own ability in 
relation to the difficulty of every part 
of the piece as we come to it and 
decide what to practice on accord- 
ing to the above principle. In some 
places we might practice two or 
four-measure groups the first time; 
in other places one measure at a 
time; in still others, eight-measure 
groups or each hand alone before 
trying hands together. Sometimes we 
might practice even a part of a 
measure. The groups we practice 
will usually vary from day to day. 
Where we did two-measure groups 
the first day, we may do four the 
second day—if the two-measure 
groups are then easy the first time 
we play them. Possibly the part of 
one measure done the first day may 
not be increased for several days. 
As groups become very easy they 
should be increased until ultimately 
eight-measure, sixteen-measure or 
even longer groups are being prac- 
ticed. In all cases the rule must be 
followed that they be perfect the first 
time and easier in a few repetitions. 

If in doubt, it is wiser to decide 
on something which turns out to be 
too simple rather than too difficult, 
because the first reading of Some- 


thing too simple will but make it - 
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obvious and we have got our per- 
fect first impression. On the second 
reading something can be added to 
make it of appropriate difficulty. 
However, if we select something 
which is slightly too dificult we may 
make one mistake the first time we 
play it and feel that it will turn out 
satisfactorily because we can elimi- 
nate that error on the second repe- 
tition. But on the second repetition 
we may succeed in this but make a 
different error. Then we may think 
if we try again both can be corrected, 
but the third time still another mis- 
take occurs—so, before we realize it, 
we have got a confused first impres- 
sion of a passage simply by selecting 
one only slightly too difficult. 

It is not true, as someone may 
object at this point, that this ap- 
proach is contrary to the principle 
of learning in “wholes” rather than 
in “parts.” In a sound learning proc- 
ess “whole” means a complete, logi- 
cal unit. A short “whole” in a 
musical composition could be a 
phrase, a unit of a sequence, a 
rhythmical figure or any group of 
notes with a logical, unifying idea. 
The “whole” need not be an entire 
sonata or even one movement or 
section of a movement. 

The reason for the importance of 
the selected “whole” being perfect 
the first reading is that our first 
impressions of anything are much 
more vivid than any subsequent im- 
pressions. 

When a student walks into your 
studio the first time he notices many 
things of which he will be completely 
unaware when he enters it the twenty- 
fifth time six months later. We have 
the same situation in practicing a 
piece—the first time we read any 
part of it everything we do makes a 
vivid impression on our minds, much 
more so than any subsequent repeti- 
tion. This is an advantage, because 

(Continued on Page 51) 


UNIVERSAL APPEAL OF 
SIR WILLIAM WALTON'S FIRST OPERA 


(Continued from Page 11) 


alism or esoteric significance to im- 
pede its acceptance in any country 
of Europe or America. 

Walton’s librettist, Christopher 
Hassall, has followed Chaucer, who 
followed Boccaccio’s “I] Filostrato,” 
not Shakespeare, but the characters 
in his hands have developed different 
motives, the plot has reverted to a 
Homeric ethos, and the tale of tragic 
personal love has become intertwined 
with the public conflicts arising out 
of war. 

Diomedes the Greek becomes a 
third party in a Trojan love affair 
and Mr. Hassall has used a red scarf 
as the physical emblem round which 
the struggle for Cressida is con- 
ducted. Pandarus provides another 
strand, and incidentally some comic 
relief, in the development of the 
situation in beleaguered Troy. 

The stage directions describe him 
as “in his middle forties, running 
to fat, dressed to perfection, his hair 
meticulously oiled, his manner incor- 
rigibly genial, tinged with an old- 
world courtesy that degenerates on 
occasion into flamboyance.” Walton 
has characterized him by a florid 
vocal line and a jaunty scrap of ar- 
peggio, and he was played to odious 
perfection by Peter Pears. 


Dramatic Power 

Two musical features contribute to 
the dramatic power of the opera: 
there is an important part for chorus, 
of Trojans in the first act and of 
Greeks in the third, and a superb 
singing part for Cressida, which 
should become an addition to the 


great roles in the soprano’s reper- 
tory. In addition, Walton’s orches- 
tration, which is part of his basic 
musical style expressing itself in 
sharp, short figures cutting through 
the complex texture of the score, is 
forceful rather than showy or deco- 
rative. There is an intermezzo in the 
second act depicting the lovers’ pas- 
sion when Pandarus has brought 
them together, but it is not voluptu- 
ous music in the manner of 19th 
century romanticism. It is no “Liebe- 
stod” but a representation of the 
renewal of life. 

The scenery was the work of Sir 
Hugh Casson, the architect who was 
responsible for the Festival of Brit- 
ain on the south bank of the Thames 
in London in 1951. He had, curiously 
enough, been associated with Magda 
Laszlo, who was a magnificent Cres- 
sida, and with Richard Lewis, who 
is rapidly becoming the leading Eng- 
lish dramatic tenor, in another opera 
on a classical theme, Gluck’s “AI- 
ceste” at Glyndebourne. There his 
temple was severely archaic; in the 
present opera it was in a richer Attic 
style. In both cases the architectural 
approach seemed the right one for 
scenes of classical antiquity. 

The performance went smoothly 
on the first night, and though it was 
a triumph for Sir William Walton, 
for Miss Laszlo and for Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, it left the impression that 
further hearings will reveal still 
greater depths in what is one of the 
few really tragic operas, in the full 
Aristotelian sense, of our time. 


THE END 


PIANO FOR THE HAND-DE-CAPPED 


(Continued from Page 26) 


I was a music teacher, he commented, 
‘T’d love to play the piano.’ My an- 
swer to him was, ‘You can do so.’ 

“JT invited his mother to my Music 
Center, not knowing at the time ex- 
actly how I would handle this par- 
ticular case. It was necessary for me 
to set Leslie’s hands on the piano 
and as much as those poor, weak 
little fingers tried to press down one 
single note, it was completely im- 
possible to create a sound. However, 
both he and I were determined to 
make those fingers speak the ‘lan- 
guage of music’ and so he came back 
a second and a third time. It was 
then that one finger was able to make 
one small audible tone. The expres- 
sion on this child’s face when he 
looked at me and said, ‘Did you hear 
that, Mrs. Welbourne?’ was some- 
thing that. written volumes could 
never explain. After four months of 
piano work, these ‘slings’ have been 


removed from little Leslie’s hands 
and arms. He uses every finger with 
which to strike notes and when he 
played his little song at our con- 
cert with both hands, The Parade 
of the Wooden Soldiers, he struck 
his last note, exclaiming, ‘Just like 
Liberace.’ ” 

Another case may be cited; that 
of the cerebral palsied young man, 
28 years old, whose spasticity was 
so bad his hands and fingers “flew 
off” in all directions. Again quoting 
Mrs. Welbourne, “What I saw behind 
the eyes of this young man made me 
ask him if he would like to make 
music. To start with, we asked him 
to clench his right fist and then 
placed a pencil within it, with the 
eraser pointed downward. Through 
love and faith and determination, 
this young man, after only three 
lessons, performed before an audi- 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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“Carillonic sBelle= 


can give your church a heavenly 
voice in the community. 


Their beautiful bell music daily 
identifies the church as a source of 


spiritual life. Churchmen every- 
where find they actually benefit 
the church 10 ways. They: 


. Advertise the church. 

. Prepare folks for worship. 

. Increase attendance. 

Add beauty to services. 

Build membership. 

. Comfort the sick and shut-ins. 
. Inspire new character in many. 
. Stir religious thoughts daily. 

. Create a cultural atmosphere. 
10. Widen church influence. 


Secure full details on benefits, per- 
formance and modest cost. Write: 
SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
12C27A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*Cgrillonic Bells’ is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Music Lover’s Record Rack 
commodates 78 RPM albums. Black finish, rubber tips 
to protect your furniture. 211/2” high, 25” long, 91/2” 
tions for ideal storage by stvle, comonser, artist or 
label. Please remit with order. Satisfac- S 95 
Return Mail. Shipped Express Collect, 9- 
JOHN LESLIE, J 

TEACH MODERN PIANO by note 

method and class-building aids. 50th year, Send 

for free brochure and samples. Latest 96 page 

Course, $3.50, postpaid. 

THE CHRISTENSEN METHOD 


Holds 200 12” or 10” long-playing records. Also ac- 
deep. Wrought iron construction, Ten separate sec- 
tion Guaranteed or Money Refunded by 
2116 Robbins St., Dept. 249, Phila. 49, Pa. 
Classical teachers everywhere helped by our 
instruction book only $2.50. With tome Study 
Box E, 511 N. Signal St., Ojai, Calif. 


ETUDE Advertising 


Representatives 
e 


New York 
Sadler & Sangston Associates. 
342 Madison Ave. 
Murray Hill 2-1432 


Chicago 
Virgil Malcher, 
430 N. Michigan Ave. 
Delaware 7-0512 
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WHEN THE SINGER SUFFERS 
"THE CALAMITY OF AGING" 
(Continued from Page 20) 


the nose, the column of air was 
shorter than on the open, or concave 
side, so that a dampening of tone 
was present on the affected side, and 
excessive resonance, or a hyperres- 
onant tone, on the side which was 
too open. 

There were also, red, swollen. in- 
fected tonsils, removal of which was 
imperative. 

“Well,” I said, “it is not so bad 
as you think. Let’s take you in hand, 
and if you will obey orders to the 
letter, youll be back on the job 
within two months.” 

To this he gladly agreed. The first 
effort was directed* to freeing the 
nose. About two weeks later the ton- 
sils were removed and, finally, the 
laryngeal condition was completely 
relieved by operation. The procedure 
could have been reversed by doing 
the laryngeal work first, but | knew 
that he would go directly back to 
work, and with the causes in the nose 
and tonsils still persisting. he would 
have been out of commission again in 
no time. He recovered his voice com- 
pletely in about six weeks, and got 
his old job back at an increase in 
salary! Unfortunately, however. not 
all of a doctor’s efforts turn out so 
happily. 

Here is a patient who did not do 
so well. J. G. lived in a suburb 
of New York where for years he had 
sung tenor in the local glee club. 
thus keeping alive an interest of 
college days and affording him much 
pleasure. For the past three months 
he had been much annoyed by a more 
or less constant hoarseness. so that 
his work with the club was highly un- 
satisfactory both to himself and to 
the director, who happened to be a 
very competent man. After temporiz- 
ing with sprays and gargles from the 
local drug store, the director insist- 
ed that J. G. go to a specialist for 
an examination. It took only a few 
moments to determine that the left 
vocal cord was embedded in a malig- 
nant mass. obviously a form of cancer. 
After consultation with the family, 
it was decided that I should break 
the news to the patient as gently as 
possible, advising him to undergo 
immediate operation for removal of 
the larynx in order to prolong his 
life. He consented to this quite 
heroically, but. of course, his sing- 
ing was out for all time thereafter. 

In any case of vocal worry, it is 
highly important for the singer to 
find out promptly whether the condi- 
tion is remediable—if so, the com- 
bined efforts of vocal educator and 
laryngologist may restore the voice 
to a condition of social and economic 
usefulness. If this be impossible. 
then plans must be laid to circumvent 
this misfortune and to rehabilitate 
the mentality and fortitude of the 
unfortunate individual, giving him, 


in so far as possible, what we Ameri- 
cans like to speak of as “‘a new lease 
on life.” 

The great teacher of singing Man- 
uel Garcia was the first to use a 
laryngeal mirror to see the vocal 
cords, although he probably did not 
invent it. The first physicians who 
made use of Garcia’s method were 
not interested in singing, but they 
were anxious to see the condition 
of the vocal cords when the speak- 
ing voice disappeared, as in acute 
laryngitis. The early workers must 
have been surprised at the fine 
view aflorded by the laryngoscope in 
those patients who could tolerate its 
presence without gagging. Tumors of 
the larynx and paralysis of the cords 
were observed with great interest, 
and instruments were fashioned for 
the removal of such growths as were 
visible. Since there was no cocaine 
or other local anesthetic, it was 
necessary to establish tolerance by 
daily application of the mirror to 
the throat and touching various areas 
with cotton-wound probes. 

Much credit is due these early stu- 
dents of the larynx for their great 
patience in the presence of what must 
have seemed unsurmountable ob- 
stacles. To begin with they had no 
satisfactory source of light, save sun- 
light, and so a reflector was used to 
throw a beam into the mouth and 
thus attempt to illuminate the larynx. 
The first mirrors were mounted on 
long rods provided with a sliding 
gadget so that the focal length of the 
beam of light might be changed at 
will. Tallow candles were used, then 
“coal oil” or kerosene lamps. With 
the coming of illuminating gas piped 
through houses, the doctor had not 
only a strong source of light for 
his mirrors, but he could heat 
them just enough to keep vapor of 
the mouth from clouding the glass. 
He then discovered that the mirror 
on a rod idea could be supplanted by 
a glass disc mounted on a band fitted 
to his head. Moreover, by fashioning 
a concave mirror, the light rays were 
quite readily focused so that any 
given area of the mouth or throat 
could be brilliantly lighted. How- 
ever, the gas flame contains much 
sodium which gives to the mucous 
membrane a rather ghastly yellow 
appearance and deceives the eye as to 
the actual condition present. 

With the coming of electricity all 
diagnosis has been greatly benefited. 
Many varieties of lamps have been 
invented to inspect the cavities of 
the body, but the ordinary electric 
bulb from which light is thrown upon 
a head mirror still remains the com- 
monest source of illumination in use 
among all eye, ear, nose and throat 
specialists. 

While good equipment and good 
“tools” are always necessary for re- 


finements in diagnostic work, it is, 
after all, the human brain trained 
through years of observation to make 
analyses and deductions from what 
is seen, which determines the health 
status of the patient. 

As Dr. William Osler, the great 
diagnostician so well said when 
speaking of equipment and labora- 
tory aids in general, “There is no 
substitute of any kind which can 
ever replace the keen human intel- ° 
lect. 

The voice physician can do for any 
singer all that he can do for any 
other patient, but the requirement 
goes beyond that and demands an un- 
derstanding of the problems peculiar 
to the vocalist’s life and work. 
Since prevention is the watchword 
in modern medicine, the physician 
who works with singers and speakers 
must lay down for each patient an 
outline or plan, a “design for living” 
which shall meet all the daily exigen- 
cies in the life of the artist-patient. 
Personal supervision must be given 
to each and every singer as to diet. 
exercise, work, play, environment. 
habits and all other details essential 
to the carrying on of a successful 
career. The relationship of doctor 
and patient becomes, therefore, a 


very intimate one, and calls for con- 


fidence of each in the other’s ability 
and willingness to co-operate to the 


fullest extent. THE END 


NEW RECORDS 
(Continued from Page 18) 


(Vox PL 9040) 


of able soloists. 


Irish Festival Singers 

Kitty O’Callaghan’s singers are 
well known to listeners of Radio 
Eireann. Half of their recorded pro- 
gram they are willing to sing in Eng- 
lish, but the other half is Gaelic. 
The group is composed of four men 
and four women plus soloists Veron- 
ica Dunne, soprano; Dermot Troy. 
tenor; and Austin Gaffney, baritone. 
Sheila Larchet’s two harp solos add 
interest, as does Terry O’Connor’s 
fiddling for “Padriac the Fiddler.” 
The unhackneyed program is, com- 
posed entirely of Irish folk songs 
and ballads. 
(Angel 65016) 


Dohnanyi: Variations on a Nursery 
Song, Op. 25 
Rachmaninoff: Rhapsody ona Theme 

of Paganini, Op. 43 
Julius Katchen, young American 
pianist from New Jersey, continues 
his series of London recordings with 
the finest performances of the Doh- 
nanyi work on discs and a splendid 
reading of the Rachmaninoff vari- 
ations. The collaborating orchestra. 
the London Philharmonic under Sir 
Adrian Boult, works well with the 
soloist in the Dohnanyi opus but 
shows inhibitions in the Paganini- 
inspired work not felt by Katchen. 
(London LL 1018) 
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Beethoven: Quartets Op. 59. 74, 95 

Volume II of the Hungarian Quar- 
tet series continues the quartets from 
No. 7 through No. 11. Energetic 
playing and over-bright reproduction 
that requires treble reduction on 
hi-fi sets mark the middle album of 
a worthy project. (Angel 3513C—3 
discs) 


Chavez: Toccata for Percussion In- 
struments. et al 


M-G-M’s “Spanish and Latin- 
American Music for Unusual Instru- 
mental Combinations” includes not 
only the novel Chavez Toccata but 
Revueltas’ Ocho por Radio, Suri- 
nach’s Ritmo Jondo and Villa-Lobos’ 
Choros #7, all conducted by Izler 
Solomon. For close-up hi-fi sound 
there’s nothing more exciting among 
late releases—and the music’s worth 


notice too. (M-G-M E3155) 


Mahler: Symphony No. I in D Major 

Both Columbia and London have 
released excellent recordings of this 
work recently, but Columbia’s entry 
will likely be preferred by most buy- 
ers. Bruno Walter’s historic associa- 
tion with Mahler and the effective 
collaboration of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony combine with 
model reproduction to make Colum- 
bia’s album (SL-218) a success in 
the definitive class. Rafael Kubelik 
leads the Vienna Philharmonic in a 
reading (London LL 1107) marked 
by certain youthful traits that would 
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be acceptable were Walter’s more 
fully matured version not at hand. 


Tchaikovsky: Serenade in C Major 
Op. 48 
Prokofiev: Classical Symphony, 
Op. 25 

The strings of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony have themselves a good time 
with this tuneful Serenade. Had the 
recorded sound been a shade more 
felicitous, the endorsement might be 


without qualification. Steinberg’s 
Classical Symphony, though very 
well reproduced, is somewhat la- 


bored. (Capitol P 8290) 


Mendelssohn: Incidental Music to 
“4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’? 


Paul Kletzki and the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra. aided by sopranos 
Adrienna Cole and Eileen McLough- 
lin and a chorus. go from Overture 
to Finale with outstanding artistry. 
But, in the search for fairy-tone, 
Angel’s engineers overdid the dis- 
tant-mike process. (Angel 35146) 


Gluck: Orfeo ed Euridice (Act II) 

From the Toscanini broadcast of 
November 22, 1952, RCA Victor has 
released a one-disc recording of last- 
ing interest. Though side one is 
plagued by dry string tone, side two 
sounds well and the voices are faith- 
fully recorded throughout. Nan Mer- 
riman is Orfeo, Barbara Gibson the 
Happy Shade. (RCA Victor LM- 
1850) THE END 


Teacher's Diploma 
Bachelor’s Degree 


COMPETITIONS 
(Continued from Page 8 


e@ Eastman School of Music Alumni Association Second Biennial Choral 
Composition Contest. Award of $50 for three-part women’s chorus, secular 
text, with or without accompaniment. Closing date June 1, 1955. Details 
from Dr. Roger Boardman, 18 Stuyvesant Oval, New York 9, New York. 


e@ Anthem contest. sponsored by The General Assembly of The Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A.. in observance of the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of the first Presbytery. Award $250.00. Closing date December 
1, 1955. Details from The General Assembly Anthem Contest, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


e@ Capital University Chapel Choir Conductors’ Guild annual anthem com- 
petition. Open to all composers. Closing date September 1, 1955. Details 
from Everett W. Mehrley, Contest Chairman, Mees Conservatory, Capital 
University, Columbus 9, Ohio. 


@ Women’s Committee for the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, second 
annual composition contest for a work for orchestra. Award of $1,000.00 and 
performance by the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Alfred Wallenstein. Closing date June 1, 1955. Details from David Parry, 
6363 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


@ The Mendelssohn Glee Club, New York City, Fifth Annual Award, for 
$100, for an original chorus for male voices. Closing date September 1, 1955. 
For details write The Mendelssohn Glee Club, 154 West 18th Street, New 
York 4, N.Y. 


e American Guild of Organists National Open competition in Organ playing 
for all organists not over 25 years of age on January 1, 1955. Details from 
American Guild of Organists, National Headquarters, 630 Filth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
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Easley R. Blackwood, Jr., young American composer of Indianapolis, has 
been selected as the recipient of the annual award of the Lili Boulanger 
Memorial Fund. The jury which selected young Blackwood consisted of 
Nadia Boulanger, Aaron Copland, Alexei Haiefl, Walter Piston, and Igor 


Stravinsky. 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME AT HOME 


CONSERVATORY-TRAINED MUSICIANS COMMAND BETTER INCOMES 


You can receive the highest type of musical training in your own home. These Extension methods and the 
curriculum have been developed and perfected by the Conservatory over years of time. Their value 
and soundness is proven in the careers of thousands of musicians and teachers, who owe their success 
largely to the personalized and painstaking coaching of this great Conservatory. Courses include: 


This is Your Opportunity—Mail Coupon Today! 


RSRBRBRRBBREBE Ee BERR BBB BSS BSBeseeee 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. A-820 
2000 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, Illinois 

Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full informa- 


HARMONY:—Written by two of the finest 
theorists in the country. Simple, yet thorough 
in every way. From basic fundamentals right 
through to Counterpoint and Orchestration. 


ADVANCED COMPOSITION:—Designed to 
give you a useful knowledge of musical forms 
and the general processes of Composition. 


NORMAL PIANO:—Especially designed for 
teachers or future teachers. Treats and solves 
every problem of the progressive teacher. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC:—Fits you for actual 
work in the school room. Our model lessons de- 
velop originality and give you an excellent guide 
for teaching others. 


HISTORY:—A modern course including all types 
of music from ancient origins to 20th Century. 
Interesting—with emphasis on the analysis of 
music—not a dull collection of facts. 


ARRANGING:—AIll the tricks of modern arrang- 
ing drawn from the experiences of the biggest 
"name" arrangers in the country. 


CHORAL CONDUCTING:—Brand new course 
includes all the modern techniques—even broad- 
casting. 


VOICE:—Includes all essentials, such as Breath- 
ing, Resonance, Vocalization, Enunciation, Phras- 
ing, Style, etc. 


University Extension ConservaTory 
2000 SOUTH MICHIGAN BLVD. (DEPT. A-820) CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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tion regarding course I have marked with an X below. 
(CD Piano, Teacher's Normal Course 
(_] Piano, Student's Course 

(J Public School Mus.—Beginner’s 
() Public School Mus.—Supervisor’s 
(J Advanced Composition 

(] Ear Training & Sight Singing 

CD History and Analysis of Music 


Voice 

Choral Conducting 
Clarinet 

Dance Band Arranging 


| Violin 


Guitar 
Mandolin 


(] Harmony [] Saxophone 
(J Cornet—Trumpet [_] Double Counterpoint 
(LJ Professional Cornet—Trumpet C] Banjo 

Name Age. 

Street No. 

City. State 


Are you teaching now? If so, 
you? 


Have you studied Harmony? 


Do you hold a Teacher's Certificate? —__ 


Would you like to earn 


how many pupils have 


the Degree of Bachelor of Wty phe Selle a ie See 
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Theodore Presser Announces 


THE 
ROBERT PACE 
PIANO SERIES 


a fresh new 
approach 
introducing the 
child beginner 
to the world 


of music, 


ROBERT PACE, head o 
piano instruction at Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, is a well known and established 
authority in the fields of piano performance and teaching. His back- 
ground as a concert artist and teacher of all age groups, coupled 
with his position of leadership in the music teaching profession, gives 
him an unusually broad perspective of music and its problems in 
this country. 


Dr. Pace’s undergraduate training was at the Juilliard School of Mus’ 

where he taught for several years. Later he took his Master’s an 

Doctorate degrees at Teachers College, and has been head of pianc 
instruction since 1952. 


ABOUT THE SERIES: . =. 


Whether or not the child beginner at the piano will use his music voca 
tionally or as a deisure time activity, the Robert Pace Piano Serie 
provides rewarding and musically meaningful experiences that give thc 
child the skills necessary for pleasurable, competent piano performance 
In accordance with recent trends in music education, all of the materia: 
is centered around things that catch and hold the interest of the child 
from five to eleven for whom this series is designed. (Trip To the Zoo, 
Pets, Holidays, etc.) 

During the first year of study (Books I, II and III) the child is introduced 
to all areas of piano activity. All of the elements necessary for giving the 
child good sight-reading and performance techniques are stressed during 
the first year of study: finger patterns, playing easily in all keys, basic 
rhythmic patterns, use of dynamics, phrasing and pedalling. In addition, 
varied opportunities for creative work are provided. This is in keeping 
with Dr. Pace's philosophy of acquainting the child with the entire range 
of the piano’s resources and possibilities as early as possible. 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE MUSICAL EXPERIENCE 
OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


(Continued from Page 10) 


and find out. The class discovers that 
the beats feel like “walking” or quar- 
ter notes. The teacher asks what 
number the class thinks would be 
used to represent quarter notes. 
Answer, “4.” The teacher puts the 
4 number under the 3 on the staff. 
Thus the class derived the meter 
signature themselves instead of mem- 
orizing a rule which the teacher 
gave them. 

Or again, in learning to hear dif- 
ferences in pitch, take the same 
familiar tune, America. With palm 
down use the right hand to indicate 
the way the melodic line moves as 
we sing the song. Feel and listen 
to hear whether the notes move up or 
down, step-wise or by skips. If they 
skip, how far do they skip? Establish 
the key center, 1 or do. Does it 
start on 1? Yes. Now as we move our 
hands, listening and feeling, sing 
the scale numbers. Previously it has 
been stated that we number a scale 
from 1 to 8. Put the key signature 
on the staff before the °4, saying the 
piece is in the key of G. (Keys will 
be explained later through tetra- 
chords which adults find fascinating. 
They make the sharps and flats rea- 
sonable! ) 

Now let the class sing the numbers 
for the first phrase of the song as 
the teacher writes them well above 
the staff. Then draw the bar lines 
in between the numbers extending 
them down through the staff, after 
explaining that the bars will come 
before each strong down beat. Ii G 
is the key then G will be “1.” What 
are the letters for the other numbers? 
Write the corresponding letters un- 
derneath the numbers. Now we have 
the class stand and step the kinds of 
notes as they sing: quarter, quarter, 
quarter, etc. When you come to the 
dot, that will call for an explanation. 
But the explanation is so quickly 
and easily understood when you have 
already felt that the music said quar- 
ter, dot, eighth, quarter. Write the 
kinds of notes under the letters. 
The picture above the first measure 

eee 
will read: G G A. Now we are ready 
ie ey 
to translate these symbols into nota- 
tion on the staff. This is the way 
it looks because it sounds that way. 

The teacher has not defined meter 
signature, become involved in frac- 
tions nor made dogmatic and unin- 
telligible statements concerning 
what is at this stage an enigma to 
a layman. Rather, she has guided the 
students through aural and bodily 
perception to physical understanding 
of musical symbols. It is our belief 
that music cannot be significantly 
perceived or truly mastered through 
a completely intellectualized expe- 
rience. 


The next step might well be trans- 
ference of the recently acquired 
knowledge to the piano keyboard. If 
the students can pick out the first 
phrase of America at the piano, they 
will leave the class with smiling 
faces and an “I can’t wait until the 
next time” attitude, At this point an 
eager interest and pride in achieve- 
ment are more important than the 
musical learnings acquired. Unless 
physically or mentally handicapped 
they will learn if they want to learn. 

Perhaps we should not have in- 
cluded the physically handicapped 
in our last statement. Last year it 
was somewhat of a shock to find two 
cerebral palsied young men in our 
class of Elementary Education Ma- 
jors. It was soon evident that they 
were excellent students. Never once 
did they ask for leniency. Instead, 
they insisted upon trying to do 
everything that the other students 
did at the keyboard. By the end of 
the year they could pick out a tune 
from a child’s book in perfect time. 
One of these men did a superior 
paper in a methods course in the 
following semester on the use of 
music in therapy for the cerebral 


palsied child. The rewards of a 
teacher are legion. 
In our training of classroom 


teachers we have turned more and 
more to the piano keyboard as a 
basic tool in the musical equipment 
of these teachers. We have to and 
want to learn the fundamentals in 
order to learn to play. The students’ 
pride in this achievement is evident. 
Through the piano they can learn 
new songs to teach their children, 
accompany the children’s singing, 
playing and rhythmic activities, and 
share with their students many of 
the things they have learned about 
music. It is one of the quickest and 
most pleasant means to an under- 
standing of musical notation. Several 
cities are now offering. free class 
piano lessons as part of their In- 
Service training programs. 

One cannot leave a discussion con- 
cerning classroom teachers without 
mention of a key figure in the whole 
situation—the Principal. The music 
program in any elementary school 
will be as good as the Principal 
helps to make it. “It is he who keeps 
the consciousness of music values 
alive in school thinking and living. 
The principal’s concept determines 
how the school uses the music as- 
pect of school life.”? Classroom 
teachers reflect the attitude of their 
administrators. 

One of the greatest human needs 


3“The Elementary School” Principal and 
His Music Program,” The National Ele- 
mentary School Principal, 30, No. 4, p. 
16, Feb. 1951. 
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is security. The classroom teacher 
will find the self-confidence she 
needs to teach music when she has 
enjoyed respect for what she can do 
and developed an understanding of 
what she wants to do. 

Here we would make a plea for the 
inclusion of experiences in music in 
the period of her student teaching. 
It seems not only desirable but im- 
perative that the teacher be given 
the opportunity to practice in every 
subject she is expected to teach in 
the self-contained classroom. The 
teacher needs not only to understand 
the child but to understand how he 
grows musically and how music af- 
fects his personality. She must pro- 
vide a rich and varied musical en- 
vironment which will foster his musi- 
cal growth. Growth is orderly and 
must be carefully planned for by 
the teacher. “The self-contained 
classroom is in an ideal position 
to provide a rich environmental set- 
ting for both child growth and 
teacher growth. Through a vital in- 
terest, elementary teachers will learn 
to use elementary music materials 
which are musically worthy and 
which they can interpret with enthu- 
siasm and confidence. From a broad 
experience with available materials, 
and resourcefulness, sparked with 
each individual’s creative imagina- 
tion, tomorrow’s teachers will bring 
living music to our boys and girls.’’* 


4Unpublished report of the Committee 
on Music for the Elementary Teacher, 
Music Educators National Conference, 
Chicago, 1954. THE END 


PRACTICE PAYS DIVIDENDS 


(Continued from Page 24) 


disrupting the music for the sake 
of an effect. In such a case that is 
exactly what it becomes—a sound 
effect, nothing more. 

If the teacher can stimulate his 
student to perform the chore of care- 
fully preparing every new piece in 
advance, results are certain to come 
if the student has any talent at all. 
The fact that the student has formed 
the habit of writing on his music 
detailed instructions for fingering, 
phrasing, pedaling, registrational 
preparation and changing will be of 
constant help in his work. Even- 
tually he will perform the music the 
correct way, every time. 

Students upon being: told these 
things say, “Yes, of course”; but 
they do not really grasp what is 
meant until they have worked it out 
for themselves. There is no way to 
make clear to a student what all of 
this means until he has done it and 
has benefited from it. Then, “to his 
surprise and delight,” as wise old 
Fux put it in “Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum.” he will learn that his pre- 
liminary drudgery has not been 
without purpose. At this point rich 
dividends are in store both for pupil 
and teacher. - 
THE END 
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DOES PRACTICE MAKE PERFECT? 


if these first impressions are perfect 
we shall have established a solid 
foundation for our knowledge of the 
piece and if, later on, through care- 
lessness, some errors creep in they 
will be easily corrected because they 
will be superficial compared to the 
vivid first impressions which were 
perfect. 

The importance of perfection in 
our first repetitions of a new passage 
can be shown approximately by 
arithmetic. If it is played the first 
two times perfectly, then again twice 
perfectly, the end of the fourth repe- 
tition will find our habits twice as 
strong as at the end of the second, 
since we have played it twice as many 
times. After several days’ practice, 
however, when our total repetitions 
of the passage may account to about 
twenty-four, two more repetitions 
will mean an increased strength of 
habit of only one-twelfth—even ig- 
noring the greater depth of the im- 
pressions made after the first day’s 
practice, 

Aside from getting a perfect im- 
pression the first time we read a 
“whole,” it is important to realize 
that if it does not become obviously 
easier in a reasonable number of 
repetitions it shows we are not learn- 
ing efficiently even though playing 
perfectly. We are trying to learn too 
much at once. Hence, none of it is 
making a sufficiently deep impression 
to last until repeated. Therefore, 
each time it is played we have to be 
just as careful as the first time. In 
this case the group must be short- 
ened. 

What we call hard work in prac- 
ticing is quite different from what 
the average student thinks it is. He 
will feel very virtuous about his work 
if he spends an hour on some piece, 


(Continued from Page 47) 


beginning by playing it with a num- 
ber of errors and working with a 
great deal of nervous tension and 
physical effort so that he ends by 
playing it two or three times without 
errors, completely tired out by his 
efforts, Let us see, however, what he 
has accomplished by this type of 
work. He has probably played the 
music fifteen or twenty times with 
confused or wronged ideas before 
ending up with two or three perfect 
performances. His chances against 
correct performance the next day 
are, therefore, twenty to three, be- 
cause that is the proportion in which 
bad and good habits have been 
formed. The fact that the perfect per- 
formances came at the end of his 
practice period did not indicate 
progress in habit formation. If, for 
instance, a passage is played per- 
fectly five times, then once in a con- 
fused manner, there will be more 
progress in habit formation shown 
the next day than if it were played 
five times with confusion then three 
times perfectly. It is the proportion 
of perfect to imperfect performances 
which determines the amount of 
progress in forming correct habits— 
not the sequence of right and wrong. 

Hard work in practicing does not 
mean nervous tension and physical 
effort. Actually it means extreme 
patience and concentration. It means 
a willingness to do the same thing 
over and over again from day to day 
until it becomes automatic. It means 
that an hour of good practicing will 
end with the student playing some- 
thing which sounds the same as it 
did at the beginning of the hour— 
that is, played perfectly. He may not 
feel that he has accomplished any- 
where near as much as if he had 
practiced in the wrong way described 


above, but if he is aware of the in- 
creasing ease with which he has 
played during the hour he will rec- 
ognize the true progress which has 
been made. 

While we haye, up to this point, 
only considered the elements of 
notes, time and fingering in our goal 
of perfection, it is also important 
and possible to include a perfect 
basic technic in our first readings. 
We can play the correct notes with 
definite finger action, wrist action or 
arm motion according to the tech- 
nical requirements of the passage we 
select. These basic elements are so 
different and so much a matter of 
sensation that they can be done cor- 
rectly while reading the music per- 
fectly in its other aspects. 

When a student hears an artist 
practicing he seldom hears any mis- 
takes, but usually little realizes the 
significance of that fact. He is apt 
to take it for granted that the artist 
does not make mistakes because he 
is so talented and has had so much 
experience. Howeyer. these are not 
the main reasons. The most impor- 
tant reason is that the artist selects 
something to work on which he will 
do pertectly the first time, and the 
object of his practicing is to repeat 
it until it is easy and natural for 
him to do it that way. 

The correct answer to the question 
asked the student at the beginning 
of this article, therefore, is that you 
would look for greater ease in play- 
ing at the second lesson. At both les- 
sons he should play letter-perfectly, 
and progress would be from cautious 
to easy—not from wrong to right. 

It is study before practice which 
makes pertect. 

Practice makes easy. 


THE END 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS! 


I am forty-one years old and am 
taking up the piano again after a 
lapse of fifteen years. At that time 
IT had an excellent technic, and al- 
though I have now been practicing 
every day for six weeks, I find that 
I have regained very little flexibility, 
especially in the thumbs; and on the 
following day my hands are stiff and 
sore. I have been studying exercises, 
scales, arpeggios, octaves, Bach In- 
ventions and other technical mater- 
ial, but it seems to me that I am 
worse now than I was several weeks 
ago. What shall I do? . 

Mrs. F. H. H. 


(Continued from Page 23) 


My guess is that you are crowding 
the mechanical aspects of piano 
playing too much after such a long 
period when you did not use your 
fingers and hands in that way at all. 
I suggest that you work first on some 
pieces that have much cord work in 
them and very little scale or arpeg- 
gio. Why not spend about half an 
hour each day just in sight-playing 
hymn tunes? If you can play the 
first one perfectly—or almost so— 
the first time, go to the next one, 
and if this is harder or not so 
familiar go through it two or three 
times, then do another and another 
—until you have played through the 
entire book. Some of the easier 


Chopin and Schumann pieces would 
be good, too, znd if you have never 
studied harmony I advise you to buy 
a copy of “Harmony for Ear, Eye, 
and Keyboard” (Heacox), and work 
through each lesson carefully. As 
your hands become more flexible 
again, go back to the Bach Inven- 
tions and other material that is more 
dificult technically, but give your- 
self from six months to a year to get 
back toywhere you can do what you 
were doing fifteen years ago. If you 
allowed your automobile to stand in 
the garage without being run for 
fifteen years, it probably wouldn’t 
go at all! 


THE END 
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INSPIRATION... 


fuller understanding 


for your pupils 


WRITE FOR 
YOUR FREE COPY 


¢ Down through the ages, the piano has 
inspired the greatest composers and per- 
formers. It can do the same for your 
pupils. 


Wood & Brooks, world’s largest manufac- 
turers of keys and actions, are happy to 
supply this folder to piano teachers as an 
effective aid in explaining the piano to 
pupils for that all-important understanding 
of their instrument. Its charts in full 
color show vividly how piano actions work, 


Simply send your name 
and address by card 
or letter, and we will 
forward your copy 
promptly. 


N os 


WOOD & BROOKS CO. 


1950 KENMORE AVE. BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


eet et tile a 
FREE! to Violinists—Cellists—Violists 
"12 SECRETS OF THE BOW''—the role 
of the bow in achieving a richer tone, free 
spiccato, flowing staccato. Brochure by world- 
famous authority points out common fallacies 
—errors even advanced players make. Invalu- 
able for students, teachers, concert artists. 

Write for free copy today. 
MOSA HAVIVI 


151 W. 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 


° 
William Acewts: and Son 
30 E. Adams St.—Chicago 3, Ill. 


VIOLIN SPECIALISTS 


OUR NEW OLD INSTRUMENT 
CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 


Publishers of "VIOLINS & VIOLINISTS" 


Make Extra 
Money! 


YOU CAN MAKE EXTRA CASH 
EASILY AND QUICKLY IN YOUR 
SPARE TIME BY BECOMING A 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENT FOR 


ETUDE 


For each $4.00 subscription 
you obtain, $1.00 (25%) is 
yours. ETUDE will provide 
you with subscription blanks, 
receipts, record forms, and 
several sample copies of the 
magazine. 


You will also get some pro- 
motional material to send to 
prospective subscribers. And 
speaking of prospective sub- 


seribers, you'll find them 
everywhere. Teachers and 
students in local schools, pri- 
vate teachers and their stu- 
dents, and anyone who is in- 
terested in fine music is a 
potential subscriber to 
ETUDE, the music magazine. 


Write for details to 


AGENTS PLAN 


ETUDE, the music magazine 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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PROBLEMS OF 
TONE PRODUCTION 
(Continued from Page 25) 


... What should I do? Id hate to 
stop teaching her, for she is such a 
rewarding student. Do help me if 
you can.” 


Mrs. R. M. C., Illinois 


It is a delicate problem that you 
are up against, but I think that with 
tact and diplomacy you can solve it. 
The problem is not a rare one: most 
conscientious teachers have to face 
it every year-or two. This is not the 
last time it will arise to plague you. 

Many teen-agers today have a bet- 
ter understanding of good music 
than their parents have, and an in- 
stinctively finer taste for it. Some 
parents resent this, not as reflecting 
on themselves, but because they fear 
their children will suffer socially if 
they persist in studying “long-hair” 
music. They do not know that many 
important doors, which would other- 
wise remain closed, are open to the 
young man or young woman who has 
had good musical training. But there 
are one or two moves you can make 
that may well prove constructive. 

The first thing I would suggest is 
that you give an informal musicale 
at which Shirley plays the solos she 
loves most and plays best. Probably 
you could get a pianist or a singer 
to share and give variety to the pro- 
gram. Invite some musically-minded 
people whose standing in the com- 
munity commands respect, as well 
as other friends of yours and Shir- 
ley’s. Because she is talented and 
has been well prepared, she will 
probably play very well indeed, and 
the enthusiastic reception she re- 
ceives will go a long way towards 
convincing her parents that they 
may well be proud of her. 

Then, a few days after the musi- 
cale, it might be helpful to ask her 
parents to have tea with you, also 
inviting one or two of the musical 
people who were most appreciative 
of her playing. In the course of the 
conversation, you could bring up 
the question of “long-hair” versus 
“tuney” music, and Shirley’s evident 
bent for the former. Whatever you 
said you would certainly have the 
support of your musical friends. 

With regard to the mother’s in- 
terruptions at lessons, you must put 
your foot down gently but firmly. 
Let it be evident that you are the 
authority, the expert, on the subject 
—as a doctor is in his field. Tell the 
mother than you find Shirley can- 
not concentrate properly while she 
is in the room, and that it would be 
much better if you and the girl were 
alone together for the lesson. And 
make it clear that you know much 
better than the mother does how 
long Shirley should work on a study 
or a solo. Exert your authority and 
make it stick. Once you have done 
that most of your troubles will end. 


‘Wiotin (uestions 


By HAROLD BERKLEY 


Violins by Wilhelm Duerer 

N. C. H., Utah. There seems to be 
no information available in New 
York regarding Wilhelm Duerer, al- 
though violins bearing this label 
are not infrequently seen here. They 
are well-made instuments of the 
Markneukirchen type (Eisleben is 
near Markneukirchen), and the price 
you paid is about right. 


Doubtful Authenticity 

Mrs. A. L., Manitoba, Canada. 
Your violin has a correctly-worded 
Jacobus Stainer label. That is the 
only informaton I can give you about 
it. Genuine Stainers are very rare 
these days, but there are scores of 
thousands of imitations to be seen, 
nearly all of them bearing labels 
with the proper wording. Most of 
these imitations are worth very little, 
though some were made by compe- 
tent workmen and have some value. 
What your violin may be worth, no 
one could possibly say without ex- 
amining it personally. 


Not a Genuine Guarnerius 

Mrs. J. S. New Jersey. Your 
friend’s violin, being dated 1784. 
cannot possibly be genuine, because 
the two known makers named Joseph 
Guarnerius died in 1738 and 1744. 
However, the instrument might be 
a good copy; so I would advise your 
friend to have it appraised by a 
reputable dealer. 


Careful Examination Necessary 

Mrs. A. D. F., New Hampshire. I 
hardly think that a violin made by 
the gentleman you name would 
bring the amount stated. There is no 
set valuation for instruments in this 
category—each has to be rated on 
its individual merits of workman- 
ship and tone quality. Should these 
be exceptional, the violin might be 
worth upwards of $500, but this is 
very doubtful. You should take or 
send the instrument to a reputable 
repairman in Boston or New York 
and pay him the small fee usually 
asked for a careful appraisal. No 
one could possibly put a value on a 
violin, or determine its origin, with- 
out giving it a careful and thorough 
personal examination. 


A Poor Initation 

F. F. W., Ohio. The brand inside 
your violin would seem to indicate 
that someone has tried to make a 
Stradivarius out of what is probably 
a yery ordinary violin. The point 
being that Stradivari never branded 
his instruments. There is in Cleye- 


land—or was up to a year or two 
ago—a firm of repairers named 
Schmidt who could give you a 
reliable appraisal of your violin. 
There may be a good and experi- 
enced man in Cincinnati, but I have 
never heard of him. Perhaps one of 
our readers can send in a name. 


An Expert Repairman 
Recommended 

Sister M., Missouri. 1 cannot en- 
courage you to sand down your 
violins and revarnish them. You 
could easily ruin them. I would ad- 
vise you, rather, to raise the money 
somehow and to take or send the 
violins to an experienced repairman, 
and let him do what is, after all, a 
highly skilled job. 


Concerning a Testore Violin 

A. C., Maine. Not even the most 
experienced expert can form an 
opinion regarding the origin and 
value of a violin without seeing the 
instrument and examining it care- 
fully. In some cases it is easy to 
say what a violin is not, but it is 
almost impossible to say what a 
violin is. Therefore, I cannot tell 
you much about your violin. It may 
be a genuine Carlo Guiseppe Testore, 
or it may not—I have no way of 
knowing, in spite of your excellent 
description of it. According to one 
of New York’s leading dealers, a 
C. G. Testore is usually worth some- 
where between $1000 and $2500, but 
higher sums have been paid for out- 
standing specimens. 


Varnish Formula Top Secret 
E. C. S., Texas. 1 have never met 
or heard of or read about any violin 
maker who published the formula of 
the varnish he used. Every maker 
thinks his varnish is the best since 
Stradivari, and he guards the for- 
mula jealously. I imagine the old 
makers were just as careful, Am 
sorry I cannot be more helpful. 


A Practical Suggestion 

R. L., Wisconsin. I would sug- 
gest that you take or send your 
violin to Wm. Lewis & Son, 30 
East Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, 
ior appraisal and advice on how to 
dispose of it. If it has any real 
quality, they might be interested 
in taking it to sell for you; if it is 
a factory product—and some of 
them are really old—they probably 
would not handle it. But at least 
you would find out what the in- 
strument is worth. 
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Organ and Choir 


Questions 


Answered by FREDERICK PHILLIPS 


We are considering enlarging our 
present two manual pipe organ, hav- 
ing the following stops: 

GREAT—Open Diapason 8’, Me- 
lodia 8’, Dulciana 8’, Octave 8, 
Horn 8’ 

SWELL—Viol Diapason 8’, Vox 
Celeste 8’, Salicional 8’, Gedeckt 8’, 
Har. Flute 8’ 

PEDAL—Bourdon 16’, 
Gedeckt 16’, Bass Flute 8’ 

One Swell box, usual couplers, and 
tremolo. 

The additions we are considering 
are: SV ELL—Harmonic Piccolo 2’, 
Clarion 4’, Gemshorn 8’. CHOIR— 
Clarinet 8’, Viol de Gambe 8’, Er- 
zhaler 8’, Erzhaler 4’, Spitzflute 8’. 
ECHO—Vox Humana 8’, Stopped 
Flute 8 or 4, Vox Celeste 8 
Chimes, Harp. PEDAL—Diapason 
16’ Gamba 8 (choir). We should 
like your opinion on these sugges- 
tions, or changes you may suggest. 
Also an estimate of the probable 
cost. F. L. F.—Pa. 


Lieblich 


First of all; we rather doubt the 
wisdom of making a four manual in- 
strument; we feel the addition of 
the Choir manual, without the Echo 
would probably give sufficient re- 
sults without the added expense of 
this fourth manual. In your present 
set-up the Great is entirely 8’, which 
would call for one or two 4’ stops 
for proper brilliancy. You list the 
Octave as 8’, but this is generally 
a 4 stop, and we would therefore 
Suggest the addition of a 4’ Octave 
on the Great and possibly a 4’ Flute. 
The Chimes, which you suggest for 
the Echo organ, is usually played 
from the Great, and we would sug- 
gest adding the Chimes, therefore, 
to the Great. As you already have a 
Vox Celeste on the Swell, it would 
be unnecessary to repeat this on the 
Echo. and since the Vox Humana is 
somewhat similar in effect this, too, 
could be eliminated. The Harp (if 
you really feel you need it) could 
be placed in the Choir. This takes 
care of everything you had listed for 
the Echo. We think the suggested 
additions to the Swell are quite sat- 
isfactory, and your line-up for the 
Choir is also quite good, and the 
two additions suggested for the 
Pedal are perfectly in order. By 
“usual couplers” we presume you 
include both the 8’ and the 4’ and 
16’ couplers on all manuals, except 
possibly the Great. To get best re- 
sults these octave couplers should 
be included. We could hardly give 
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any estimate of the cost, but any of 
the many reliable organ manufac- 
turers (we are sending you a list) 
will be glad to go into this matter 
thoroughly with you. 


I play an electronic organ at our 
church, and need advice as to the 
stops to use for hymn playing. Some- 
times the congregation seems to have 
trouble reaching the higher notes. 
What can I do about this? The stops 
on the organ are as follows: 

PEDAL—Open Diapason 16’, Dul- 
ciana 16’, Bourbon 16’, Cello 8’, 
Flute 8’ 

SWELL—Violin Diapason 8’, Sal- 
ictonal 8’, Stopped Flute 8’, Trom- 
pette 8’, Clarinet 8’, French Horn 8’, 
Oboe 8, Vox Humana 8’, Flute 4’, 
Salicet 4’, Dolce Cornet. 

GREAT—Bourdon 16’, Open Di- 
apason 8’, Melodia 8’, Dulciana 8’, 
Trumpet 8’, Octave 4’, Violina 4’, 
Clarion 4’. R. P—Ky. 


There are four general considera- 
tions to keep in mind in hymn play- 
ing. First, soft or devotional type of 
hymn. Second, praise or festive 
hymns. Third, “giving out” the hymn 
(before the congregation sings). 
Fourth, playing with the congre- 


gation singing. In the devotional 
type the “giving out” should be 


played with soft stops, but not too 
soft to be heard distinctly by the 
congregation. For this we suggest: 
Swell—Stopped Flute, French Horn, 
Salicet, Dolee Cornet, with Bourdon 
on Pedal. For playing with the con- 
gregation on this type of hymn use: 
Swell—Stopped Flute, French Horn, 
Flute 4’. Great—Melodia and Oc- 
tave 4’, with Swell to Great coupler. 
Pedal—Bourdon 16’, Flute 8’. Play 
both hands on Great. For the louder 
or festive hymns in “giving out” use 


Swell—Violin Diapason, Salicional, | 


Trompette, Flute 4’, Salicet and 
Dolce Cornet. together with Bour- 
don and Cello in Pedals; play both 
hands on Swell. For these hymns 
with the congregation, use same 
stops on Swell; Open Diapason, 
Trumpet, Octave on Great, with 
Swell to Great coupler. and add Di- 
apason 16’ to Pedals. Play both 
hands on Great. 

To aid the congregation to reach 
the higher notes, add any stops not 
already mentioned (except Vox Hu- 
mana, which is only for soft effects). 
In other words, use full organ, with 
both manual and pedal couplers 
(playing on the Great). 


ANY 


Home Model, cbove, in Walnut finish. Spinet Model now in Blond and Ebony as well as Walnut. 


Now music has a magic 


it never had before 


Few things in life are as rewarding 
as the ability to play beautiful 
music. And on the Hammond Or- 
gan, you can do so many exciting 
things with the simplest pieces. 


At your touch are thousands of 
rich tones. Vastly more tonal shad- 
ings than any other organ can give. 
And now, without changing tradi- 
tional performance, Hammond 
adds a new wonder. . . “Touch- 
Response” percussion. 


Now you command a whole range 
of new effects like harp, chimes, 
bells, marimba and other percus- 
sion instruments. You can use these 
glorious tones to underscore any 
notes or chords . . . bring out fresh 
shades of meaning never possible 
before on any instrument! 


Effects like harp, chimes, marimba ond xylophone 
now yours with new ‘‘Touch-Response’’ percussion. 


You don’t play now? No matter. 
In 80 days you'll be playing simple 
tunes with grace and feeling on the 
Hammond Organ. And a space four 
feet square is all you need. Why 
not try it soon at your dealer’s? No 
obligation. And mail coupon for 


fo) 
further information. 


You get all this only in a Hammond 


“Touch-Response” Percussion— 
Brings you a whole new world of tas- 
cinating percussion effects no other 
organ at any price can produce. 


Harmonic Drawbars—Let you blend 
tone colors, the way an artist blends 
paint colors, to get just the shade of 
expression you want. 


Selective Vibrato—On either manual 
or both, in three degrees of vibrato and 
vibrato chorus. 


Reverberation Control—Adapts ca- 
thedral tones to your living room. 


No Tuning Expense —Hammond is the 
only organ that never gets out of tune. 


LFLAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC’S 


MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 
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LOW AS $135 DOWN for 
the Spinet at most deal- 
ers. Often 3 years to pay. 


For that special 
occasion, give the 
gift of a richer life... 


a Hammond Organ 
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Hammond Organ Company 

4210 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 89, Illinois 
Without obligation, send details about the Hammond 
Organ models checked. 
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Zone. State___ 
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THREE WAYS to LEARN 


by Leonora Sill Ashton 


WERT, Helen and Ned were 

talking about the address they 
had just heard, given by a famous 
educator in the world of music; 
and especially about the announce- 
ment he had made, that there were 
two major assets for learning to 
play music. 

“Each of you has one of these 
told his audience of 
music students. “You are either 
ear-minded or eye-minded. By that 
I mean that some of you will learn 
to play easily and quickly by read- 
ing the notation on the printed 


assets,” he 


page; others will learn more 
through their ear by hearing 
music.” 


“T never thought about that 
before,” said Ned. “Bert, you play 
by ear, more or less, so | suppose 
you are ear-minded. How do you 
eo about doing it?” 

“T don’t really go about it, as you 
call it, It just happens that when I 
have once heard music it’s easy for 
me to play it—at least the melody.” 

“But you play chords and ac- 
companiments, too,” said Helen. 
“I’ve heard you.” 

“Well, I just seem to feel which 
chords sound well with the mel- 
ody.” Helen said she could not 
understand that! 

“It’s just the opposite for me,” 
she continued. “I begin at the very 
beginning of a new piece by no- 
ticing the key and the time signa- 
ture, then I play the scale of that 
key in the meter of the piece and 
that gives me the rhythm and helps 
me to remember what black keys 
to look for and then I go ahead and 
practice the piece.” 

“IT guess you and I are good 
examples of ear-mindedness and 
eye-mindedness,” said Bert. “Now, 
what about you, Ned?” 

“I believe I have a little of 
hoth,” he answered. “When I begin 


to study a new piece for the piano 
or for my violin I read it more or 
less as Helen does only I take it 
away from the piano and read it 
as you would a book, and while I 
am doing that I am thinking how 
it will sound when I play it.” 

“But where does the ear come in 
when you have nothing to hear? 
It seems to me you are eye- 
minded.” 

“Oh, I hear it distinctty inside 
of me.” 

“How many times do you read 
a piece of music before you hear it 
with that inner ear of yours?” 

“Sometimes when the piece is 
simple I hear it very clearly the 
first time, but if it is complicated I 
may read it several times. It helps 
a lot when you begin to practice it, 
too.” 

“Do you know the conclusion | 
have come to?” asked Helen. “TI 
think each of us has a major asset, 
even though we did not know 


THE TRIANGLE 


Ear- plus- Eye- Minded 


about it until we heard the lecture. 
Now, I think we should go to work 
and develop the faculties we do not 
have. I’ll try to develop some ear- 
mind and Bert can develop some 
eye-mind, while Ned can go ahead 
and develop both at once.” 

“Good idea,” said Ned. “And 
who is going to give our teacher 
the biggest surprise?” 


: Je ate now. Vioppe 


DO YOU DROP THINGS? 
by Elsa Land 


I play piano every day 

And do my very best; 

I try to have good rhythm, too, 
And count each note and rest. 


But yesterday, what do you think? 
I dropped a beat! I know! 

I can not find it anywhere! 

I’ve hunted high and low! 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


(Keep score. One hundred is perfect) 


1. Which of the wood-wind instru- 
ments in a symphony orchestra 
have double reeds? (10 points) 

2. In six-eight meter, how many 
sixteenth notes would be re- 
quired to fill a measure con- 
taining one quarter-note and 
two eighth-notes? (5 points) 


ARES Sere 

3.Is the opera singer George 
London a bass, baritone or 
tenor? (10 points) 

4, What is another name for a 
harmonica? (5 points) 

5. Which composer was _ born 
first, Chopin or Schumann? 


(15 points) 

6.Of what metal is a triangle 
made? (15 points) 

7. In what form is a piano con- 
certo written? (10 points) 
8.Is the orchestra conductor, 
Eugene Ormandy of Russian, 
Belgian, Austrian or Hungarian 

birth? (10 points) 

9. Which of the following ora- 
torios was composed by Men- 
delssohn: “Messiah,” “Elijah,” 
“Creation,” “Christmas Ora- 
torio”? (10 points) 

10. From what is the theme given 
with this quiz taken? (10 
points) 


Answers on next page 


Hobbies for Music Students 


by Elizabeth Searle Lamb 


Many music students have a 
hobby which is connected with 
their music, and these range all 
the way from scrapbooks to minia- 
ture instruments, from record col- 
lections to autographed programs. 

If you play an instrument some- 
one may give you a tiny copy of 
the instrument for a gift, and there 
you are—started on a collection 
hobby. You may branch out and 
collect tiny instruments of all types 
until you have a complete tiny or- 
chestra or band. Are you some- 
thing of a bookworm as well as a 
musician? Then you will collect 
books about music and musicians. 
Keep them together on a shelf and 
display them proudly. You could 
draw your own bookplate, using 
some musical symbols or a sketch 
of an instrument. If you are skill- 
ful and have enough time you 
could cut it out on a linoleum 
block and print your own dupli- 
cates. This is a good way to keep 
your name in your books if you 
lend them to your friends. Some 
people collect small busts of com- 
posers. 

There are many stamps with 
musical designs and a simple col- 


lection, framed, makes an interest- 
ing decoration. The United States 
has pictures of Francis Scott Key, 
(who gave us our own national 
anthem) and Sousa. German 
stamps have honored many famous 
composers; Bolivia and Domini- 
can Republic use phrases of their 
national hymns on their stamps; 
one from the Belgian Congo pic- 
tures two natives with their instru- 
ments, 

If you make scrapbooks do not 
try to cover everything. Specialize! 
Use articles about your favorite 
instruments, or musicians, or some 
particular type of music—opera, 
folksong, string quartette; or use 
pictures or poetry. If you live in a 
city having many concerts you 
might collect autographed _pro- 
grams. Most artists are willing to 
sign, if you offer them a pen or 
pencil (and don’t forget the “thank- 
you.” 

Some people enjoy collecting 
records of certain types and peri- | 
ods; some collect miniature scores; 
some make a hobby of playing 
duets. If you have not started a 
hobby, let your imagination loose 
and think of one you would enjoy. 
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NO CONTEST THIS MONTH 


In another issue you will read about the many interesting things 
mentioned in the Questionnaire. 


Letter Box 


Send replies to letters in care of 
Junior Etude, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
and they will be forwarded to the 
writers. Do not ask for addresses. 


Dear Junior Etude: 
I enjoy reading the Junior Etude 
very much. I have studied piano for 
ten years and am in the fourth form 
at college. I am interested in stamps, 
drawing and travel and would like 

to hear from music lovers. 

Felicity Bowe (Age 15), 
New Zealand 

& 


Dear Junior Etude: 
I am majoring in piano and hope to 
be a piano authority. My greatest 
thrill in performance was when I 
played before 2000 people. I also 
play clarinet and bassoon and have 
played in our High School Band, and 
Orchestra, also in our State Youth 
Symphony Orchestra, and our All 
State Orchestra and Woodwind 
Quintet. Last summer I studied or- 
gan, and with a friend, Margaret 
Lasota, started a Summer Symphony 

Orchestra. 

Melvin J. Malanson (Age 18), 
Michigan 

e 


Dear Junior Etude: 
I play piano and did play trumpet in 
High School band. I love classical 
music and I am interested in fur- 
thering my musical education at col- 
lege. I plan some day to teach music. 
I would like to hear from lots of 
other readers who are music lovers. 
Nancy Surber (16), Wisconsin 

e 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I am sending you a picture of our 

piano group and we hope you will 

print it in Junior Etude some time. 

We have lots of fun and enjoy music. 
Carol Elliott (Age 10), Georgia 


Foreign mail is 8 cents; some for- 
eign airmail is 15 cents and some is 
25 cents. Consult your Post Office 
before stamping foreign air mail. 


Dear Junior Etude: 
I play the piano and organ and am 
organist at my church. I am also 
learning to play violin. I love to 
listen to music and my favorite com- 
posers are Bach, Brahms and Cho- 
pin. Last summer I gave lessons to 
some beginning students and I feel 
this is a valuable experience. I would 
like to hear from other readers, espe- 
cially those in foreign lands. 
Barbara Padgett (16), Colorado 


The following would also like to re- 
ceive letters. Space does not permit 
printing their letters in full. 

Donald Black (Age 14), Michigan, 
is interested in harpsichords and 
forerunners of piano; Doris Pen- 
berthy (Age 11), Washington, plays 
piano and viola; all the members of 
her family play some instrument; 
Doris Messer (Age 16), Oregon, 
plays piano and sings in school Glee 
Club and is Church pianist. 


PROJECT for MAY 


Concentrate on improving all your 


exercises and studies. This will 
improve your playing, too! 


e 
Answers to Who Knows 
1. Bassoon, oboe, English Horn; 2. 


four; 3. baritone; 4. mouth organ; 
5. Chopin, February, 1810 (Schu- 


mann, June, 1810); 6. steel; 7. 
Sonata form; 8. Hungarian; 9. 
Elijah; 10, Brahms. Second Sym- 


phony (opening theme). 


JUNIOR PIANISTS’ GROUP Columbus, Georgia 
: ‘ 


Marvin Blair, Patsy Elliott, Neal 
Tomblin, Marilyn Cross, Jackie 
Blair, Peggy Ferguson, Deanne 
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Story, Charlie Cressman, Carol 
Elliott, Jimmy Cressman, Marie 
Bozard, Linda Blair. (Age 8 to 14) 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Alexander Capurso, Director 


SUMMER SESSION—July 5-August 13 
(Regular academic year—September 19-June 4) 
Programs leading to: B.Mus., A.B., M.Mus., Ed.D., Ph.D. 
and Certificate of Advanced Studies in Music Education 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS in: Music Education, Opera, Choral Techniques 
Band Arranging, Teaching of Strings, Music Therapy 


Address: SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N.Y, 


ROCKY RIDGE MUSIC CENTER 


Estes Park, Colorado 
Beth Miller Harrod, Director 


Thirteenth Season: June 14 to July 30, 1955 


Intensive musical pursuit in an ideal vacation setting 
Instruction in all departments under artist teachers 
Scholarships available through auditions 


CMR Oe t. rs 
seetoeieetoets oofe feet fee! e ofeet oon 


Special 5-day workshop for PLANO TEACHERS begins June 20 
to be conducted by 
POLLY GIBBS, nationally known in the field of piano teaching 


+0 4°, +, 
eoofeot ester’, oe om +08 ene feet ite 


For detailed information write: 


Secretary, Rocky Ridge Music Center 
143 North 13th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 


| TANGLEV MUSIC CENTER 
CHARLES MUNCH, Director 
Aaron Copland, Assistant Director 
A summer school of music offered by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in connection with the Berkshire Festival concerts. 
July 4 to August 14 
at Lenox, Massachusetts 
ORCHESTRA CHORUS Hugh Ross 
5 & CONDUCTING Leonard Bernstein COMPOSITION Roger Sessions 
lach 
CHAMBER MUSIC Richard Burgin et aaa a 
William Kroll OPERA Boris Goldovsky 


Faculty includes Principals and other members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


TANGLEWOOD STUDY GROUP—INGOLF DAHL 


A special course for music enthusiasts, teachers and amateurs. 
Enrollments for two, four or six weeks. 


For catalogue please address Miss E, Bossler 
Berkshire Music Center 
Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


RAPPER 
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Robert Whitford 


1955 PIANO TEACHER CONVENTIONS 


Presenting America’s outstanding Teacher Training Course, 
personally by Robert Whitford. 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., July 15, 16 


Hotel Statler, New York City, July 29, 30 


Conventions are sponsored by the Certified Robert Whitford Piano 
Teachers of America, but open to all piano teachers and inter- 
ested persons. 


given 


These are NO CHARGE Conventions 
No Registration Fee 
No Teacher Training Course Fee—No Concert Fee 


Robert Whitford 


Founder-President 
International Piano 
Teachers Association 


You and your piano teacher friends are invited to be the guests of Robert 
and Dorothea Whitford, America’s best known musical host and hostess, 


Write for convention program, which lists the many interesting subjects to be covered 
in the Teacher Training Course. 
Robert Whitford Music Education Bureau 
204 N.E. 31st St., Miami 37, Florida 


FREE: Write now for free copies of PIANO TEACHING TODAY and Mr. Whitford’s 
master lesson on MUSIC'S MOST UNUSUAL CHORD. State if teacher. 


955. 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
of 


The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 


ALLEN |, McHOSE, Director, Summer Session 
Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 27—August 5, 1955 


FALL SESSION 
September 19, 1955—June 1, 1956 


For further information address 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Rochester, New York 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Reginald Stewart, Director 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 27 to August 6, 1955 


FALL TERM BEGINS 
September 29, 1955 


Instruction offered in all branches of music 


For catalogs and information, address: 
The Registrar, 9 E. Mt. Vernon Place 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


MARGARET DEE 
1955 PIANO TEACHERS REFRESHER 


including following new subjects: 
"TIMELY TEACHING TOPICS" 
t "BUILDING A BACKGROUND" 
“PUNGENT PRACTICE POINTERS" 


MARVIN KAHN—Tops in Pops, guest teacher 


June 27-July 1. 1955 
Write for information 


781 N. Marshall Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


WHAT ABOUT RHYTHM? 


(Continued from Page 19) 


rhythm would be duple, yet the fun- 
damental metric structure would 
remain triple. Syncopation, or any 
use of rhythmic pulsations which do 
not correspond to the metrical divi- 
sion of strong and weak beats, lies 
in the sphere of rhythm. 

The other term closely allied with 
rhythm and metre, but possessing a 
different meaning is that of time or 
tempo. Whereas metre represents the 
division of strong and weak beats 
and rhythm the distribution of the 
notes comprising these beats, time 
represents the element in music 
which is founded on the duration, 
rather than distribution or division 
of those beats. 

Time. more clearly indicated, may 
be said to represent the length of 
duration of the tone and is the dy- 
namic background on which melody, 
harmony and rhythm move. Time is 
an abstract quality without Begin- 
ning and without End, and is used 
as a system of measurement to de- 
termine the various lengths and 
speeds of tone movement. No doubt 
the universal confusion that exists in 
terms dealing with the temporal ele- 
ment, is due to the fact that the 
word “time” is translated into vari- 
ous languages as. tempo, measure, 
and beat. Yet in English we make 
a distinction between the general 
terms of tempo. time, measure, beat 
and metre. all of which are included 
in “time.” 

Tempo, properly applied, should 
refer to the degree or rate of motion 
with which music is mentally regis- 
tered as it passes in time and space; 
for example. lento, largo, andante, 
allegro, presto. etc. Usually we have 
associated these terms with various 
degrees of speed, but they also refer 
to style of movement. Literally trans- 
lated from Italian, /argo means 
“broad or roomy.” adagio, “easily.” 
andante, “going.” allegro, “joyfully.” 
The beat is defined as a method of 
counting the accent and non-accent. 
Beat also measures time within the 
metre. To be even more explicit, we 
may conceive that metre is the same 
to the rhythm of music as it is in 
poetry. measuring by beats and bars 
instead of syllables and feet. 

Of all elements which contribute 
to the successful musical perform- 
ance, few are as vital and important 
as rhythm. While tone. intonation 
and technical facility are indispen- 
sable to the effective rendition of a 
musical composition. rhythm is its 
very life. and only through its proper 
presentation can the composition be 
made to achieve its true musical 
meaning. Yet, in spite of its para- 
mount importance, rhythm is the 
most deficient element in the per- 
formances of our school bands, and 
seldom does this phase of our teach- 
ing program receive proper emphasis 
or attention. 

When we witness the unity, pre- 


cision and clarity of the nation’s 
foremost bands and orchestras, we 
immediately are aware of the rhyth- 
mical perfection of their perform- 
ances. A close and detailed study of 
these organizations reveals that such 
precision and unity are the result of 
perfect co-ordination, control and 
timing on the part of every individ- 
ual member of the ensemble. Further 
observation will emphasize the fact 
that in such organizations, rhythm 
is a most important and respected 
element and receives grave attention 
from every member and their respec- 
tive conductors. If we will compare 
the performances of these noted en- 
sembles with those of lesser ability. 
it becomes quite obvious that the 
primary reason for their ensemble 
differences is that of rhythm. 

In the case of the top-flight musi- 
cian, the elements of rhythm, tempo 
and accents are not a matter of ap- 
proximation, but rather one of per- 
fection. Here the distribution of the 
notes and the accuracy with which 
they are placed within the “meas- 
ured-beat” is not an indeterminate 
or guessing matter; instead, great 
care and attention are devoted to 
careful timing and co-ordination in 
order that the ensemble sound 
achieves perfection in precision and 
unity. On the other hand, if we will 
study the performances of less ma- 
ture and capable groups, we will find 
the same passages performed in an 
agitated and _ hectically distorted 
manner. 

Jaques-Dalcroze was the first to 
recognize and develop the basic prin- 
ciple of rhythmic training in his 
work. His teachings caused many 
instructors to turn from a mathe- 
matical basis of rhythmic experience 
to one built upon bodily motion. 
Through the contribution of Dalcroze 
theory, we find today thousands of 
students training their muscles and 
bodies to respond appropriately to 
varying rhythmic patterns. 

Unfortunately, many students be- 
gin the study of instrumental music 
before they have developed these 
natural capacities for rhythmic re- 
sponse, and hence have considerable 
difficulty with feeling rhythm or 
counting time..When students have 
sufficient rhythmic experience to 
understand and feel the rhythmic 
patterns, then the study of instru- 
mental music may be introduced, but 
it is hardly advisable to do so before 
such rhythmic training has been ex- 
perienced. 

Rhythm in music applies, of 
course, to phrasing as well as to the 
beat. It is also highly important the 
student realize that evenness and ac- 
curacy of rhythm are dependent 
upon the proper division and dis- 
tribution of the notes within the 
rhythmic pattern, and he must read 
these patterns as well as feel them. 

There is considerable difference in 
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SHENANDOAH 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


!n the Beautiful Shenandoah Valley 


Piano 

Organ 
Woodwinds 
Voice, Strings 
Public School Musie 
B.Mus. in Church 
Music 

B.Mus. & B.Mus. 
Ed. Degrees 
Member NASM 
Academic Courses 
Co-educational 
Church Related 
Low Rates 


Catalog: write Troy E. Brady, Pres. 
Shenandoah College, Dayton, Va. 
(i ae ee 


Twentieth Season 
FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 
Richmond, Kentucky 
BAND & ORCHESTRA 
5 weeks, June 12 to July 16 
$90.00—ALL EXPENSES 


For High School Students 
James E. Van Peursem, Dir. 
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being able merely to feel rhythm and 
being capable of reading music. 
The student who cannot sing, or play 
upon his instrument, the simple 
rhythmic patterns, will discover that 
with each new solo or selection he 
has to Jearn rhythmic patterns all 
over again, and his playing is more 
or less a rote or imitation process. 
It is our responsibility and duty to 
see to it that his musical education 


includes a thorough background and 
training in bodily and physical re- 
sponse to all rhythmic patterns, plus 
the ability to read accurately these 
same musical patterns. When these 
objectives have been accomplished, 
our student will be able to perform 
proficiently and independently and 
be well on his way toward the mas- 
tery of “playing in rhythm.” 


THE END 


MUSIC AND THE MAILS 
(Continued from Page 14) 


official statement, the three most im- 
portant criteria have always been 
the public welfare, value of service 
and costs, with the first two being 
the basic primary standards. 
Public welfare is certainly in- 
volved in establishing rates for sheet 
music. It is an essential factor in our 
national culture and education. All 
other materials involved in those 
areas not only enjoy special prefer- 
ential rates, but all people in all 
parts of the country enjoy equal 
access to those materials. People in 
California pay the same postage for 
educational, cultural or information- 
al materials as those in Maine or 
New York or Florida. For the post 
office realized long ago that the 
people in all parts of our country 
should enjoy the use of the same 
materials at the same cost. They 


must not be penalized to a greater or 
lesser degree hy accident of geo- 
graphical location. And yet, in music 
such a penalty exists. 

Musicians throughout the country 
are constantly aware that their spe- 
cial field is increasing in importance 
from day to day. Because of its great 
significance this increasing impor- 
tance is being recognized by those 
outside the field. Let us hope that the 
Post Office, among others, becomes 
aware of the relative injustice being 
done to music and its users. Perhaps 
in the next issue of the Postal Man- 
ual there will be a new subject— 
“Sheet Music—Special Rates” with 
details of equal postage for all parts 
of the country at rates in keeping 
with those paid on books, magazines 
and newspapers. 


THE END 


STUDIO NOTES 
From the Records of a Busy Teacher 
by Mathilde Bilbro 


HIS kind, motherly-looking wom- 
an came to talk about her two 
daughters, Cora and Madge, aged 
respectively, ten and twelve. She 
could not afford to have both girls 
study just at the time, and wanted 
my advice as to which one to enter. 

Case History: 

Mrs. J.—‘Yes, they had studied 
one year, and their teacher had 
moved to another town.” 

“Yes, they both wanted to enter.” 

But, she said, she must explain 
that they were very different. 

“Cora was full of talent. Could 
hum little tunes by ear. Could pick 
out melodies she had heard on the 
piano, etc., ete. Everybody thought 
she was wonderful! But, she wouldn’t 
try to learn the notes and couldn’t 
be made to practice from her lesson 
book.” 

(I saw the picture.) 

“What about Madge?”, I asked. 

“Oh, Madge is a good worker,’ 
said Mrs. J., “She never has to be 
made to practice. She even practices 


> 


‘her scales and exercises, over and 


over, and she’s a good reader, too, 


and likes music, but she just has no 
natural talent—never tries to play by 
ear or anything like that. She’s just 
what you’d call dependable.” 

I could see that Mrs. J. expected 
me to choose Cora. I tried to make 
her see that being dependable is a 
great thing, and strong application 
is itself a talent. All people do not 
have it. 

I suggested that she let Madge en- 
ter now, and that Cora would soon 
wake up when she sees how well 
Madge plays; at the same time, 
promising Cora that she might also 
have lessons when she is really will- 
ing to learn her notes, and to prac- 
tice. 

I knew that Mrs. J. was disap- 
pointed, and I was sorry. I did not 
expect to see her again; but she 
came the next day to enter both 
girls! What did I do about it? Well, 
that’s another story. 

Talent is a great thing—a gift. 
But it requires strong application 
to mold this‘ gift into valuable, con- 
crete form. 


THE END 
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MUSICAL SHOWMANSHIP 


(Continued from Page 16) 


backed out the whole length of the 
car shouting “Good night” in a half 
dozen different languages. Someone 
once asked the writer what language 
de Pachmann spoke. The answer was 
“Universaleese.” He would con- 
tinually change from one language 
to another in a single paragraph. 
Millions, however, are still grateful 
to the memory of de Pachmann for 
the fugitive occasions when de Pach- 
mann was at his amazing best. He 
was a prodigious worker and some- 
times practiced intricate passages 
thousands of times (according to his 
secretary Palotelli), before he would 
play them in public. His concert 
stage capers were the talk of the 
entire musical world. Like Saint- 
Saéns, Philipp, Charles Marie Widor 
and others, he continued to play in 
public to large audiences long after 
he was eighty. 

The showmanship of the Italian 
bandmaster Giuseppe Creatore, with 
his long hair spilling over his ears, 
made him appear like the typical 
cartoon. His pretentious baton tech- 
nic was so obviously an affectation 
that his audiences were amused but 
not fooled. He continually walked 
among his players pretending to 
hypnotize them. He was really an 
excellently trained musician and 
there was no need for him to adopt 
clap-trap methods. If Creatore had 
chosen to play “straight” instead of 
adopting “ham” methods, he would 
probably have remained longer in 
public favor. 

Two immensely successful musical 
showmen have achieved wide acclaim 
in recent years in America. Both men 
are very radically different in their 
backgrounds and approach to the 
audience. One is Victor Borge, a 
virtuoso pianist with a thorough and 
extensive orthodox training in 
Europe. (See “The Era of the Borge” 
ETUDE, February, 1955). Born in 
Denmark, he studied in Berlin and 
Vienna with world renowned teachers, 
such as the noted Scotch pianist 
Frederick Lamond (pupil of Liszt 
and Von Bilow), and Egon Petri 
(pupil of Carreno and Busoni). 

Any one who has ever met Mr. 
Borge must be impressed at once by 
his spontaneous, ebullient, witty, 
original approach to life, and can 
easily understand why he developed 
into the remarkable musical satirist 
who is now in his second year on 
Broadway in a “one man” show play- 
ing before packed houses nightly. 
His parodies are always delivered in 
good taste with genuine genius. He 
has made millions laugh, and when 
playing serious music delights all 
with his distinctly beautiful and 
praiseworthy interpretations of mas- 
ter works. America needs this witty 
showman in television. He is the 
aristocrat of all musical showmen in 


history. Not eyen the essentially 
British George Grossmith of delight- 
ful memory, at the height of his 
career in London, could approach 
Victor Borge. 

And now Liberace! the most sen- 
sationally successful phenomenon of 
all musical showmanship. Moreover, 
considered from the standpoint of 
financial returns, probably no other 
showman of any kind since Nero has 
ever equalled the record of Liberace. 
By what criteria shall we estimate 
the reasons for his immense popu- 
larity? Liberace’s great audience, 
which is violently overwhelmed by 
his presentations, is paralleled by 
another group which finds everything 
he does an anathema. Perhaps he 
has described this best when he said: 
“Nobody loves me but my public.” 

The attitude of the writer in ap- 
praising Liberace may surprise 
many. In the traditional sense of the 
term, Liberace cannot in any way be 
accepted as a great virtuoso. But his 
accomplishments are of an unusual 
nature, in that he has discovered 
that there is an immense “middle of 
the road” audience between the 
jitterbug, jazz, swing or  be-hop 
lovers and the smaller group of more 
sophisticated lovers of the towering 
musical classics, as well as the frac- 
tional class of music lovers who go 
in for the obscure cacaphonic music 
often mistakingly labeled as “con- 
temporary.” Liberace’s middle of the 
road audience is the largest musical 
audience in the world by far, as his 
great success indicates. But he 
should not be dismissed as the 
“middle-aged women’s darling.” His 
audience consists of a vast number 
of these women, as well as men, and 
youngsters of both sexes who repre- 
sent probably two thirds of the na- 
tion’s population. In a free country, 
these fellow citizens are certainly 
entitled to what they understand and 
like in music, quite as much as the 
loftiest purist and radical. 

Liberace’s scenic background, in- 
cluding the candelabra, resembles a 
kind of reflection of the decor which 
so many in his audience aspire to 
have in their homes. This Wisconsin 
born, Italian-Polish pianist, son of 
a French Horn player, had, accord- 
ing to his own statement, little 
preparation under nationally famous 
teachers. When Liberace was seven, 
Paderewski, on one of his tours, 
played at Milwaukee and was invited 
to the home of Liberace. He was so 
greatly impressed by the young 
prodigy that he sent him an auto- 
graphed photograph. Paderewski did 
not bestow his favors lightly. 
Liberace properly gives the credit 
for his training to two lady teachers 
of local renown. Now, as he plays 
today, his digital dexterity is pyro- 
technical. If for his pianistic ability 
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he had had long, laborious training 
with a great master, he might easily 
have ascended to the traditional 
heights, but his pocketbook would 
have been leaner. Moreover, he would 
have given musical enjoyment to far 
fewer listeners. Never forget, how- 
ever, that the towering virtuoso, 
Leopold Godowsky, claimed that he 
was largely self-taught. 

Liberace has followed a definite 
program pattern from the beginning. 
One moment he is playing de Falla’s 
Ritual Fire Dance—then a Liszt 
Rhapsody—then Debussy’s Clair de 
Lune or a Chopin Etude with a com- 
mendable effectiveness ; the next mo- 
ment, aided and abetted by his 
sphinx-like brother George and his 
orchestra, he performs his arrange- 
ment of the Beer Barrel Polka so 
that it resembles a Mendelssohn 
scherzo! The next few minutes, in 
a hayseed costume, he is dancing a 
jig or advertising the merchandise 
of any sponsor who chooses to pay 
incredible sums for his services. 

In high school he formed a dance 
orchestra which played at local “af- 
fairs.” Later, with his brother 
George, he formed another dance or- 
chestra which played at night clubs. 
The first notable engagement of this 
group was at the Palmer House, in 
Chicago, in 1947. 

The reports of his earnings, 
whether theatrical or actual, are fan- 
tastic. They remind one of the finan- 
cial illusions of Amos ’n Andy. 
Rumor has it that Liberace was paid 
fifty thousand dollars a week in the 
gambling metropolis of Las Vegas. 
At Madison Square Garden in New 
York, it is said that he drew a far 
larger audience than did Paderewski. 
It is reported that one of the leading 
savings banks in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, offered to present a Liberace 
record to anyone who started a new 


account of $25.00 or more. The bank, 
according to statements given in the 
press, received in deposits from this 
source in two years over $1,600,000. 
A dependable report has come to the 
writer that similar advertising pro- 
motion introduced by a savings bank 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, pro- 
duced over 15,000 accounts in de- 
posits totaling over $5,000,000.00 in 
one year. 

It is impossible to align the creator 
of these commercial returns from a 
music show with the lofty dignity of 
the disciples of pure art. Liberace’s 
income is created largely by show- 
manship. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it does serve to wake up 
somnolent music educators to the 
great human need for melodic, enjoy- 
able music, which if skillfully di- 
rected, could be channeled to the 
definite advancement of musical 
America. We sincerely believe that 
Liberace’s popularity is not a “flash 
in the pan,” and that his television 
as well as public appearances will 
excite thousands of young people to 
want to play the piano and take mu- 
sic lessons. This seems probable be- 
cause of the reports of the increase 
in sales of pianos, both spinets and 
grands. 

Liberace is a showman just as 
Barnum and the Ringling Brothers 
were showmen. 

In a Joftier and somewhat different 
sense, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, which brings the great art of 
history to the generations, employs 
showmanship to permit the public to 
see the immortal masterpieces of the 
masters, as does the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of New York make 
great opera available to the public. 
This is true of all the great art and 
scientific museums of the world 
which all require showmanship of 


some kind. THE END 


PIANO FOR THE 
HAND-DE-CAPPED 


(Continued from Page 47) 


ence, striking the right note in its 
proper time and playing On Top of 
Old Smokey. The applause he re- 
ceived was worthy of a Rubinstein. 
Now, after approximately six months 
of work, this young man is playing 
the piano with every finger of his 
right hand, and at our concert per- 
formed (playing compound notes) 
Minuet in G by Beethoven. He now 
tells me, ‘If I can do this, Mrs. Wel- 
bourne, I am going to walk too. I 
believe it!” 

The simple and “homey” philoso- 
phies practiced by Mrs. Welbourne 
are namely: “Forget what you have 
not and use what you have,” or “use 
or lose is nature’s first law,” or “if 
you can’t go over, go under.” These 


inspirational thoughts are part of her 


equipment along with her great tal- 
ent, her patience, love for her fetlow 
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man, knowledge of her subject and 
true evaluations. 

Her dream is to awaken all those 
who consider themselves different, 
handicapped, and abnormal, that they 
can “do” and “achieve” to their own 
full capacity. There is no question 
of “comparison” or “competition.” 

They are made to realize that if 
they themselves admit that they are 
using what they have to its fullest 
capacity, they are less handicapped 
than the man or woman who has ten 
fingers and two hands, and does 
nothing constructive with them. 

As Mrs. Welbourne says: “Faith 
is a great leveler. It has been known 
to move mountains. In our move- 
ment, ‘Faith’ and ‘Love’ are the pre- 
dominant factors that are opening 
doors into a new life*for many of our 


afflicted people.” - THE END 
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Musigram 


by JOAN GRIFFIN 


HORIZONTAL 
7. The tenor member of the violin family. 
8. Term indicating a musical phrase is to be played with a sudden 
increase in power. 
10. The term used to classify intervals of the prime, fourth, fifth and 
octave. 
11. American composer of the light and whimsical orchestral suite 
“Adventures in a Perambulator,” which met with immediate success. 
12. A term used in the fugue when the subject and answer are intro- 
duced in such close succession that they overlap and crowd each 
other. 
17. The Book of Psalms. 


36. 


. A short, light musical composition, usually for the piano. 
. A musical setting of the text describing the suffering and death 


of Christ, usually performed during Holy Week. 


. A vocal exercise sung to the sol-fa syllables. 

. Beethoven’s Concerto No. 5 in Eb, Op. 73, for piano. 

. A piano-player. 

. A short passage of instrumental music played between the acts of 


a drama. 


. A small, high-pitched trumpet without valves which emits a loud 


shrill tone. 


. The disks of metal fastened at intervals to the hoop of the tam- 


bourine. 


. Founder of “The Big Five,” this eminent Russian composer of the 


oriental fantasy “Islamey” lived 1837-1910. 


. The range of a voice or instrument. 
. The name of the section in a sonata which works out the themes 


that appear in the exposition or first section. 
The large bowl-shaped percussion instruments in the orchestra 
which can be tuned to definite pitches. 


VERTICAL 


. Author of the literary text of an opera. 
. Contemporary violin virtuoso, conductor and composer of one opera 


“Oedipe,’ George, who was born in 1881, is best known for his 
Rumanian Rhapsodies. 


. The cadence known as the “Amen Cadence.” 
. A slow, stately French dance in three-quarter time, often found as 


the third movement of the classic symphony. 


. The fastest tempo in music except its own superlatives. 


A transcription or arrangement. 
A sign used in music to indicate a pause or hold. 
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13. Italian composer of operas (1710-1736). His “La Serva Padrona” 
has served as a model for comic operas. 

14. A popular Andalusian fandango which originated in Malago, in 
Southern Spain. One feature of this dance includes some more or 


less improvised singing. 


15. A lively German national or peasant dance in duple or quadruple 
measure. Frequently found as the first movement in a suite. 

16. The first American composer of note. Edward, who lived 1861 to 
1908, is remembered for his “Woodland Sketches.”- 

22. The musical term which describes an interval one semitone smaller 


than a minor interval. 


23. Russian pianist-composer with cosmopolitan tendencies rather than 
of the extreme nationalistic school. Composer of “Variations on 
a Theme by Tchaikovsky,” Anton Stepanovich lived 1861-1906. 

24. Term indicating the music should be played as loud as possible. 

28. A passage of music, usually eight measures long, consisting of at 
least two phrases and a cadence. 

29. The “voice box” containing the vocal cords. 

30. An arrangement of several different popular tunes or operatic airs 
strung together and played as one continuous composition. 

31. Composer of songs which have become a part of the American 


tradition. 


Solution to Musigram 


(ETUDE is interested in knowing its readers’ reactions to this 
Musigram. Would you like to solve more of them? Write your opinions 


to the Editor.) 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PIANISM 


(Continued from Page 12) 


for the work period of the profes- 
sional pianist—there are the fifty-one 
splendid but difficult exercises of 
Brahms, which deserve far wider rec- 
ognition than they seem to have. So 
much for technique. 

The second cornerstone of pianism 
is musicianship. I believe one learns 
musicianship from studying good 
music. That sounds simple. Actually, 
it is not. The kind of study which 
builds musicianship is less concerned 
with playing notes than with faith- 
fully reconstructing the composer’s 
intentions. The basic creed is to fol- 
low the composer. He said what he 
meant to say in the key signature, 
the time signature, the notes, rests, 
and indications. To tamper with any 
one of these is both unmusical and 
impertinent. I have no sympathy with 
carelessness and liberties masked 
under the guise of “individuality.” 

The first requisite of worthy mu- 
sicianship is utter and absolute re- 
spect for the text. This implies 
working from the Ur-text wheneyer 
it is possible; when this is not pos- 
sible, from editions which are not 
too much “edited.” It also implies 
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obeying the composer rather than 
“improving” on him. Real intepreta- 
tion permits of no “individual in- 
spirations,” no changing of piano to 
forte because one “happens to feel 
it that way.” One plays what is 
there. Had the composer wished dif- 
ferent indications, he would have 
marked them himself. 

The question then arises: Is the 
interpreter to suppress his individ- 
uality? Do not all great artists play 
the same work differently, and are 
not these differences part of musical 
tradition? The answer is, the artist 
in no wise suppresses his individual- 
ity. Traditional differences in inter- 
pretation arise neither from sup- 
pressing Self nor from flaunting it, 
but from placing Self wholly at the 
disposal of the composer. Doing this 
leaves ample scope—indeed, the only 
permissible scope—for individuality. 
the assertion of which must never be 
a conscious thing. 

No two interpretative artists think 
alike, feel alike, function alike; 
some are stronger, breathe more 
quickly, show greater volatility, etc. 
In reading the indication forte, all will 


LEO PODOLSKY 


Renowned pianist, teacher, and editor, member of 
the Artist Faculty of Sherwood Music School, Chicago 


BALDWIN PIANO ARTIST—BELWIN, SUMMY, FISCHER PUBLICATIONS 


19553 SUMMER 
MODERN PIANO TEACHING FORUMS 


June 6—10: Jeanne Foster Studios, Sandusky, Michigan. 

June 16—18: Huron College, Huron, South Dakota. 

June 20—22: Minneapolis College of Music, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

June 27—July 1: C. Fischer Recital Hall, New York City, New York. 

July 5—16: Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, N. C. 

July 18—22: Mississippi Southern State College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

July 23—24 and 30—31: Musical Arts Conservatory, Amarillo, Texas. 

(PIANO FESTIVAL—Mr. Claude Purvis-Smith will be the 
courtesy-exchange educator for the regular Piano Clinic.) 

July 25—29: Montana State University, Missoula, Montana. 

August 8—20: (During this period, Dr. Podolsky will participate as a member 
of the Artist Faculty of the Sherwood Music School in the 18th Annual 
Seminar for Affiliated Teachers.) 

August 23—27: Five day Piano Clinic conducted by Leo Podolsky, at the Sher- 
wood Musie School. Chicago. llinois. 


COMPOSERS Ada Brant, Gerre Bowers, Elizabeth Gest, Vivien Harvey, Irving Mopper, 
Marie Seuel-Holst, and others will play and discuss their works. 


For detailed information, address 


PODOLSKY MASTER CLASSES 
Sherwood Misic School, 1014 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN OPERA WORKSHOP 
Summer Session 1955—June 12-July 10 
MASTER CLASSES 


Boris Goldovsky—Harold Blumenfeld 


3 hours credit—dormitories 


Write: Russell Wichmann, Woodland Rd., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


MUSIC and ARTS INSTITUTE of SAN FRANCISCO | 


Bachelor of Music Degree 
2622 Jackson, S.F. 15 Ross McKee, Director | 


Free Literature 


and flagrant liberties for reasons of 
“individuality!” There are no short 
cuts to musicianship, and no secrets. 
One studies the composer’s expressed 
intentions—which are there, for all 
to read—and gives them back as well 
and as faithfully as one can. 

That is why» ' mean by learning 
musicianship from studying 
music. In the sane studious way one 
develops techniques, one sets about 
developing the habit of studying each 
phrase for every least detail that the 
composer indicated. The best music 
to begin with, of course, is that of 
Bach. The young pianist’s acquaint- 
anceship with Bach should start 
with the charming Biichlein Bach 


respect it as a forte; yet, because of 
natural, unconscious qualities of 
mind or body, each one’s honest ex- 
pression of forte will vary slightly 
from that of his colleagues. So will 
his expression of grave, giocoso, 
lento, accelerando, etc. These differ- 
ences are basic and natural—like 
the color of one’s hair. one’s hanil- 
clasp, one’s rhythm of breathing. To 
alter any one of these things for con- 
scious effect is not only inartistic 
but dishonest. Differences though 
they are, they reflect the same inten- 
tion on the part of all worthy per- 
formers to give back exactly what 
the composer wished. This is a very 
different thing from taking conscious 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


William S. Naylor, Ph.D., Director and Dean of Faculty 
A DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND THE 
ALLIED ARTS. 
DEGREE COURSES WITH MAJORS IN PIANO, VOICE, ORCHESTRAL 
INSTRUMENTS, ORGAN, COMPOSITION, MUSIC EDUCATION. 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati. 
Schools of Music 


CATALOG WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


Write Dept. E, Highland Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 
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RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Teacher of Piano 
Matthay exponent, formerly his representative. 
Private lessons, technic courses; available as 
visiting lecture-recitalist, or critic-teacher. 
Six-Day Piano Seminars 


80! Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 


EDWIN HUGHES 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS FOR 
PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 


July 5-August 13 
117 East 79th St., New York 21, N.Y. 
Write for full information 


HELEN ANDERSON 


"Teacher of Successful Pianists” 
Master's Technique—Tone—Interpretation 
Special Courses: Harmony, Improvisation 
166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Sc 4-8385 


Mme. Giovanna Viola Hull (Desmond) 
Teacher of singing—European trained 
“Bel Canto" 

Voice culture—diction—coaching 
Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 


608 West End Ave. New York City 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Teacher of Singing 
Popular Songs and Classics 
TV.—Radio—Stage—Concert 
405 East 54th St. New York 22, N. Y. 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 


Composer, Pianist and Teacher 
Teacher of Aaron Copland, Elie Sieameister 
and many artisis and teachers. 
BEGINNING TO ARTISTIC FINISH 
Hotel Ansonia, B'way at 73rd St., New York City 


WILLIAM FICHANDLER 
Pianist, Teacher 
314 West 75th St., New York, Su-7-3775 
Compositions published by G. Schirmer 
and Theodore Presser. 


ERNESTO BERUMEN 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
ADVANCED PIANO TECHNIC AND 
REPERTOIRE—CLASS REHEARSALS 

MUSICALES 


Steinway Hall Studio, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 


MARY BOXALL BOYD 


Pupil of Leschetizky and Artur Schnabel 
“Pianist and teacher oF renown''—ETUDE music 
magazine 
Now teaching at Nola Studios, Steinway Hall 
113 W. 57th St. New York City 


HAZEL GRIGGS 
Pianist 
Teachers’ Workshops 
617 Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


CLARENCE ADLER, Mus. D. 


Teacher of famous pianists now touring the 
world. Pupils teaching in Harvard, Yale, 
Eastman, Syracuse and Smith College. 


336 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 
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ALFRED MIROVITCH 


Eminent Pianist 


Teaching in New York 


23 Edgecliff Terrace 


YO 3-2637 Yonkers, New York 


WILLIAM T. POLLAK 


A.M., Mus. Doc., A.A.G.O. 

New York College of Music 
Piano, Organ, Conducting, Coaching, 
Choir Training, Improvisation, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, 
Composition, Orchestration 


Correspondence Courses 


6454 83rd St., Rego Park 79, L.I., N.Y. 


ALFRED TROEMEL 


LEOPOLD AUER'S violin principles pre- 

sented in an original way. Faculty member: 

MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
B.M. & M.M. Degrees 


238 E. 105th St., N. Y. C. 


HARRY EULER TREIBER: Mus. D. 


Voice Building 
Pupil of the late Wm. L. Whitney 
(Vannucini Method) 
Studio 509: 270 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


LUCIUS DUNCAN 
Violinist 


Lo 7-0723 104 N. Mole St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Refresher Course for Piano Teachers: 
Modern PianoTechnic: Coaching Concert Pianists: 
Group Work: For further information address: 

Studio 202, 1005!/, Elm St., Dallas, Texas 


LOREN YAGGY 


Teacher of Piano 
Originator Pianodynamics Approach 
and Charted Motion 
2402 South Harrison H-2277 
Fort Wayne 6 Indiana 
Audition required 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 


17447 Castellammare Pacific Palisades, Cclif. 
Gladstoxe 4-1803 


MAE GILBERT REESE 
Pianist 
Specialized training for 
teachers and concert artists 
1330 N. Crescent Hts. Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Ho 3-2296 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


Has taught singers of METROPOLITAN Opera, 
Chicago and San Francisco Operas, stage, 
screen, radio, television, including 
NADINE CONNER, HOWARD KEEL, Evelyn 
Herbert, Henry Cordy and many others. 

2150 N. Beachwood Dr. ., Hollywood, Cal. 
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wrote for his wife, Anna Magdalene. 
It should continue through the Two 
and Three Part Inventions, the 
French Suites, the English Suites, 
and the Partitas. After these have 
been not merely played but thor- 
oughly studied (for form, style, and 
the rich and wonderful facets of 
Bach’s genius), the student is ready 
for the larger works. When it comes 
to these, I am against all transcrip- 
tions. It is better to study Bach than 
someone’s embroideries on Bach. 
Fifty years ago, it was considered a 
fine thing to play all sorts of heavy, 
florid transcriptions. Even, when I 
began my career, these transcriptions 
were much the vogue. I remember 
once playing the Italian Concerto, 
which is pure Bach, unadorned, and 
someone remarked to me that he had 
difficulty in believing Bach had writ- 
ten it—it sounded so different from 
the Bach works he had heard! Music 
study has advanced since those days; 
to-day, these transcriptions sound 
somewhat old-fashioned. 

After the early works of Bach, just 
mentioned, one goes on to Mozart 
and Haydn. It is also highly advis- 
able to make friends with Rameau 
and Scarlatti, both of whom are 
“known,” certainly, but not played 
so much as they deserve to be. 
Rameau has left about forty fine 
pieces, all interesting as to style and 
helpful pianistically. Indeed, in his 
introduction to the Partitas, Bach 
acknowledges owing a debt to the 
influence of Rameau. Scarlatti left 
over 500 cantatas, all charming to 
hear. They are by no means easy. 
All of them offer great help in both 
technique and musicianship. 

In a more modern vein, the young 
student does well to examine the 
great Mikrokosmos of Béla Bartok. 
Here are ten complete books, so 
graded as to serve the needs of the 
simplest abilities as well as of the 
most advanced. The earlier books 
are delightful as well as helpful to 
young pianists. Barték’s methods are, 
of course, entirely different from 
Bach’s; yet it is interesting to see 
how two great composers, two hun- 
dred years apart, set to work to de- 
velop pianism. 

As the student advances, he makes 
acquaintances with all of the great 
literature for his instrument, study- 


|ing not only notes and playing ma- 
| terials, 
|alities of expression, ‘historical con- 


but forms, styles, individu- 


/tinuity. And at this point of his 


studies, he will find that his elemen- 
tary work has given him the keys 
with which to unlock the secrets of 
good music. His correct. untense 
hand position lays the foundation 
for suppleness, fluency, delicacy of 
touch. His technique, never a goal 
in itself, now comes into its own, 
enabling him to give back the musi- 
cal intentions of Beethoven, Chopin, 
Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, De- 
bussy, Ravel. Early study of the 
classics has taught him the charac- 


teristics of good music, while early 
habits of respecting the text have 
shown him how to approach the 
playing of good music. When these 
elements are in sound order, the 
student is safely on the road to ma- 
ture and worthy pianism. He will 
find it a kind of second nature to 
continue trying to express, with clean 
techniques, exactly what the com- 
poser wished to have played. That is 
pianism. It is the work. of a lifetime. 


THE END 


TEACHER'S 
ROUNDTABLE 


(Continued from Page 22) 


An unusual recital took place re- 
cently at the Keith School of Music, 
Toledo, Ohio, with a program ar- 
ranged by Clara Loudenslager and 
featuring youngsters and grown-ups 
alike. But here’s the idea which made 
the occasion one of special appeal: 

Mothers played with their little 
daughters. Fathers played with their 
sons. Then Pop and Mom sounded 
off with a duet—on one piano—fol- 
lowed by another one performed by 
Junior and Sister. A young couple 
and their six year old little girl were 
heard in a trio on one piano, and 
climaxing the evening was another 
trio in which Grandma was assisted 
by her two grand daughters. 

No use mentioning that throughout 
the program there prevailed a spirit 
of gentle informality which caused 
all participants to do their best, and 
when the last number came to a close 
there was a shade of genuine emotion 
in the generous applause which re- 
warded the exceptional ensemble. 

Our fellow Roundtablers may well 
profit by this idea. which proved an 
inspiration to all those present. 


THE END 


An Effective Sign 
by Leota Butterfield 


My patience was exhausted in try- 
ing to make my children remember 
certain essential elements in prac- 
ticing the piano. One day when 
they arrived home they found a neat 
sign in red letters, the same size as 
a sheet of music beside the music 
books above the keyboard. 


Count 


Watch That 
Pedal 


Play Each 
Note Clear 


This helped a lot. and it re-ap- 
pears from time to time when they 
begin slipping. 
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YOUTH MADE THE CHALLENGE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


There is very definite reasoning 
behind the latter requirement; it is 
not the desire of the Symphony So- 
ciety to build a large youth organ- 
ization in Wichita at the expense of 
other communities. Rather, we want 
to encourage and develop leadership 
in every school and community. By 
steadfastly maintaining this require- 
ment we have seen marked improve- 
ment in the varied instrumental 
ensembles, not only in the local 
schools, but also in those of co-oper- 
ating communities. 

In the fall of 1954, four hundred 
students were recommended by their 
teachers as being capable musicians, 
and all of the four hundred were 
auditioned. Of that group one hun- 
dred and four were chosen for 
membership in the Junior Youth 
Symphony and one hundred and six 
for the Senior Youth Symphony. The 
remaining one hundred and ninety 
students were urged and encouraged 
to continue their studies until they 
should become more proficient on 
their chosen instruments and at sight 
reading. They always have the op- 
portunity for another audition in 
case of vacancies or for the next 
school term. If they have a genuine 
desire to play in the symphony they 
will study and practice diligently to 
attain their goal. 

There is no concern in Wichita 
about where to find players; the 
question is how to utilize them all. 
The quality and quantity of players 
of strings and wood winds are high, 
and the players most difficult to find, 
_as to quality of performance, are 
those who play trumpets and trom- 
bones. 

The conductor of the Senior Youth 
Symphony is James P. Robertson, 
the very capable conductor of the 
Wichita Symphony Orchestra and of 
the University of Wichita Symphony 
Orchestra. The conductor of the Ju- 
nior Youth Symphony is Arthur G. 
Harrell, the popular director of mu- 
sic education of the Wichita public 
schools. Only standard symphonic 
literature is played by the two or- 
chestras, although, naturally, the 
younger group is given less difficult 
works to read. 

It is possible for a capable young 
player to earn a chair in the Junior 
Youth Symphony very early in his 
schooling, advance into the Senior 
Youth Symphony, thence into one of 
the university orchestras, and finally 
into the Wichita Symphony Orches- 
tra. That was our vision in those 
early days and now we are seeing 
that vision come to life. 

Although these symphonies are 
primarily for training purposes, a 
joint concert is given in the spring 
éach year, at which times the win- 
ners of the Youth Talent Auditions 


appear as guest soloists. These audi-,. 


tions are sponsored by the Wichita 
Symphony Society and the competi- 
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tion is open to any student enrolled 
as a senior in a Kansas high school. 
Two awards are made: one in the 
vocal and one in the instrumental 
division. The winners receive a full 
year’s scholarship to study music in 
their chosen fields, in addition to the 
honor of appearing as guest soioists 
at the Wichita Youth Symphonies’ 
spring concert. 

The co-operation between the pub- 
lic schools and the Symphony So- 
ciety is highly gratifying. The mu- 
sic departments of the city schools 
sponsor and promote eight school 
concerts during the season. These 
concerts are played by the Wichita 
Symphony Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Mr. Robertson. Since the 
Wichita Symphony is a community 
orchestra and the players have other 
livelihoods, the school concerts are 
all played in two days, four concerts 
each day. Two are played in the 
forenoon and two in the afternoon, 
thus cutting down the necessity of 
asking the musicians to leave their 
places of business for too long. As 
an example, one of the first violin 
players is the president of a large 
business, and also the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce. He can 
give two complete days from his 
busy life easier than he could give 
two hours on eight different days. 
Also, by presenting four concerts in 
one day the overhead is greatly 
reduced, since the stage hands have 
to set up the stage only one time. 

There is such a demand for tickets 
to the school concerts that it is nec- 
essary to allocate them according to 
the pro rata enrollment of each 
school. Even then, only the students 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
in the elementary schools can be 
accommodated. Each child is asked 
to pay forty cents per concert. Of 
this amount, ten cents goes to pro- 
vide round trip bus transportation 
and thirty cents goes to defray the 
concert expense. It is interesting to 
note that it took one hundred and 
ten buses shuttling between the 
schools to get the small listeners to 
the auditorium for the concerts. 
While one concert is in progress the 
buses go to other schools to pick 
up the students who are to hear the 
next concert and return the ones who 
have attended the first concert. 

Another example of the fine co- 
operation experienced with the pub- 
lic schools is in the Art Department. 
After each school concert the chil- 
dren are asked to draw or paint the 
impressions they gained from the 
music they heard. The results are 
quite amazing and gratifying. The 
art staff selects the most outstand- 
ing works and displays them at the 
last symphony concert of the season, 
as well as in local business houses and 
department store windows. One year 
many of the students wrote poems 
about the music, and the best poems 
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“TEACH POPULAR PIANO. 


Wm. S. Haynes Co. 
SOLID SILVER FLUTES — PICCOLOS 
I-14 Piedmont Street, Boston 1h, Mass. 


The Haynes Yate 
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HARMONY, Composition, Orchestra- 
tion, Musical Theory. Private or 
Correspondence Instruction. Manu- 
scripts revised and corrected. Music 
arranged. Frank S. Butler, 32-46 107 
St., Corona, N. Y. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING—Simplified, 
authentic instruction $4.00—Liter- 
ature free. Prof. Ross, 456 Beecher 
St., Elmira, N. Y. 


HOME STUDY LESSONS. How to 
transpose music $1.50. How to har- 
monize melodies $1.00. Chord con- 
struction and analysis $1.50. Lessons 
in melody writing $1.25. Sightreading 
technique 50¢. Stuart Music, Box 514, 
Union, N. J. 


WRITE SONGS: Read “Songwriter’s 
Review” Magazine, 1650—ET Broad- 
way, New York 19, 25¢ copy; $2.00 
year. (Wst. 1946) 


FOR SALE. Rare Recordings, Lists. 
Collections bought. E. Hirschmann, 
100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 


“PRACTICAL VIOLIN MAKING”, 
with patterns, by the late Chelsea 
Fraser. Send $1.00 for your copy, to 
Maude A. Fraser, 2025 Stark St., 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


SWING PIANO—BY MAIL. 30 self- 
teaching lessons $3. Samples. Over 50 
publications. Phil Breton Publica- 
tions, P.O. Box 1402, Omaha 8, Ne- 
braska, 


HAND BUILDING EXERCISES FOR 
PIANISTS by Weldon Carter. Tea- 
concert pianists, advanced 
students. A better technic with 20 
minutes daily practice. Send $1.00 for 
copy to Washington Musical Insti- 
tute, 1730 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME. 
Course by Dr. Wm. Braid White, 
world’s leading piano technician and 
teacher. Write Karl Bartenbach, 
1001A Wells St., Lafayette, Ind. 


FREE MAIL-ORDER CATALOG: 
Hundreds of self-instructive books 
for musicians, from jazz to sym- 
phony. Walter Stuart Music Ince., 
421-B Chestnut St., Union, N. J. 


SACRIFICING 200 ACCORDIONS— 
ALL KINDS. Discounts to 70%. Free 
catalog. Claviolines or other musical 
instrument secured. Discount House, 
8932 88 St., Woodhaven 21, New York, 
Vi 7-0866. 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC TO 
1850. Everything. Catalog 15¢. Fore’s, 
#23151 High, Denver 5, Colorado. 


BARGAINS IN FINE VIOLINS AND 
BOWS. All certified. Concert instru- 
ments a specialty. P.O. Box 342, 
Potsdam, N 


OLD VIOLINS AND OTHER IN- 
STRUMENTS. Repairing. Supplies. 
Eaken, 310 E. Washington St., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 


Melody 
and chord symbols, no bass clef. 18 
lesson course formerly $5.95,now only 
$1.25. Stuart Music, Box 514, Union, 
Node 


WANTED: Jonas: Master School of 
Modern Piano Playing & Virtuosity, 
single volumes or set. Laurence 
Honan, 9 Robinson Ave., Danbury, 
Conn, 


FOR SALE: Three accordions—Ex- 
eelsior, Soprani, Dallape. Herbert 
Ball, Box 85, Media, Pa. Private party. 


CUSTOM RECORDINGS. Soundproof 
studio, professional equipment, excel- 
lent talent, broadcast-quality discs. 
Reasonable prices. All confidential. 
McCune Recording Studio, Chapel 
Lane, New Albany, Indiana. 


PIANO RUNS, INTRODUCTIONS, 
BREAKS, ENDINGS, for popular 
songs. 32 pages, $1.25. Stuart Music, 
Box 514, Union, N. J 


FOR SALE. B flat Clarinet, Leblanc 
Symphonic. Like new, $200. Wm. S. 
Haynes Flute, French model, sterling 
silver, gold m.p. $200. W. S. Holloway, 
Flushing, Ohio. 


PIANO TECHNIC SIMPLIFIED. Play 
popular music professional style. 
$1.00. Kazaks, 234 Io. 58th Street, New 
York 22, N.Y. 


TYPIANO. The Touch System of 
Playing the Piano. The Powell Piano 
Mask blocks the sight of the key- 
board but permits sight of the music. 
Play like the artists—by the exclu- 
sive senses of touch and hearing. 
Effectively aids hand independence, 
ear-training, sight reading, memo- 
rizing. One piano mask with manual 
of instruction and original exercises. 
Send $2. Address John E. Gantner, 
1001 Churchill Ave., Utica, N. Y. 


“THE SCIENTIFIC MUSIC TEACH- 
ER”—monthly—$3.00—sample on re- 
quest. Schillinger System Musical 
Composition, $30. Morong, Box 21, 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


HOW TO IMPROVISE complete 32 
page course $1.00. 1728 Ad-Lib Jazz 
Phrases only $1.00. Chord Progres- 
sions Vol. #2, 96 pages, $1.25. Stuart 
Music, Box 514, Union, N. J 


SCIENTIFIC MUSIC TEACHER LI- 
BRARY—Monthly magazine, $3.00 
year. Time saving, efficient, money- 
making facts. Sample, catalog, free. 
Morong, Box 21, Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


MUSIC COMPOSED, ORCHES- 
TRATED, songs arranged at small 
cost. Zyg~mund Rondomanski, 912 
South Main, Independence, Mo. 


GROTRIAN-STEINWEG PIANOS, in- 
ternationally acclaimed ‘‘The World's 
Finest’, imported from Germany. 
Write HOLSTAD MUSIC HOUSE, 337 
Oak Grove, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HALL’S HANDBOOK OF MUSICAL 
FORMULAS—a reference collection 
of standard melody-harmony pro- 
gressions for composers, arrangers, 
instrumentalists. Price $1.00. Order 
from Albert Raitanen, 8 Riverbank 
Rd., Maynard, Mass. 


MODERN PIANO TRENDS magazine. 
Over 1,000 professional jazz pianists 
get it monthly. Current issue 50¢— 
6 month subscription $2.50; 8 back 
issues $3.00. Stuart Music, Box 514, 
Union, N. J. 


WILL MAKE YOU A GOOD SONG 
from your melody for $30. Rt. 1, Box 
88, Beaumont, California. 


JOHN S. HULL, Violin Maker, 32 
years experience. Specializing in fine 
repairing. Fort Hunter, New York. 


MODERN HARMONY. Composition 
instruction. New, individual, “Per- 
sonal Letter’ method. Piano ar- 
rangements made. Korber studios, 
406 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn 38, N.Y. 


FOR SALE: Benjamin Banks cello, 
$150; Thomas Preston cello, 1760, $75. 
Excellent condition. Also several fine 
old violins and violas. Write: Leon- 
ard Higginbottom, 5 Morris Ave., 
Chesterfield, Derbys, England. 


ORGAN CHARTS. Dictionary of Ham- 
mond Stops 75¢; Hammond novelty 
effects 75¢; effective Hammond com- 
binations 50¢; popular organ styling 
50¢. Stuart Music, Box 514, Union, N.J. 


WATCHES WANTED. Any condition. 
Also broken jewelry, spectacles, den- 
tal gold, diamonds, silver. Cash sent 
promptly. Mail articles. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Lowe’s Holland Build- 
ing, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 
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Please send complete information on the new LOWREY ORGANO. 
[_] INFORMATION ON COMPLETE BUILT-IN MODELS 
ea) ARRANGE FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Central Commercial Company, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, III. 


LOWREY ORGAN DIVISION 
(_] INFORMATION ON ORGANO FOR MY PIANO 


Address 
City. 
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ere compiled into attractive book- 
lets. 

In addition to the school concerts 
the Wichita String Quartet presents 
four free programs each week in one 
or more of the city’s sixty-three ele- 
mentary schools. By the end of the 
school year approximately fifteen 
thousand youngsters will have heard 
the foursome, made up of James 
Caesar, concert master of the Wichita 
Symphony; Beatrice Sanford Pease, 
assistant concert mistress; Joshua 
Missal, principal violist; and David 
Levenson, principal cellist and assist- 
ant conductor of the Wichita Sym- 
phony. These programs are made 
possible by the Bloomfield Fund of 
the Wichita Symphony Society, es- 
tablished by Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
Bloomfield to further good musical 
locally. 

The school programs are designed 
to break down the old bugbear that 
all good music is “long-haired.” No 
formality exists at these concerts; 
in fact, the quartet much prefers not 
to play in an auditorium, but to find 
a room or a hallway where they can 
sit down and let the children sit on 
the floor surrounding them. Mr. 
Caesar serves as “explainer” and his 
casualness with the children (per- 
haps practiced at home with his own 
four little ones) creates an air of 
intimacy between the listeners and 
the performers. 

I attended one of the recent pro- 
grams and was surprised at the very 
excellent behavior of the third and 
fourth grade students who were at- 
tending. I could well remember as a 
child in a small town the giggling 
and tittering which took place when 
a violinist tuned up. There was none 
of that on this occasion. Each child 
seemed enthralled with the mechan- 
ics of the four instruments. 

Mr. Caesar’s opening remarks 
were, “We would like to say ‘hello’ 
to you this morning,” and the four 
musicians struck up a chord of ap- 
propriate intervals which sounded 
for the world like “hello.” The chil- 
dren then greeted them and a bond 
of friendship was established. For 
thirty minutes they listened to and 
enjoyed such music as “Turkey in 
the Straw” (Mr. Caesar commenting 
that we usually saw a turkey in the 
oven or on a platter, but this one 
was in the straw) ; “Jamaican Rum- 
ba” (with little feet tapping out the 
tempo); “Sleigh Ride,” composed 
by Mr. Missal (particularly appro- 
priate because of a nice snow on 
the ground): “Fiddle-Faddle” and 
other numbers. 

At the close of the program I in- 
| terviewed five students from the 
| various rooms represented, and the 
consensus of opinion was. that they 
“liked the way they played” because 
they “could understand what they 
were playing.” One little third grade 
girl said she liked them because 
“they were all gay and no one 
‘soofed,’ and it seemed like they 


made the instruments talk to us.” 


Another child commented to the mu- 
sicians that she enjoyed the music 
so much “my legs fell asleep.” 
The children are never played 
down to, and they go back to their 


.classrooms and other studies happier 


students for having experienced a 
vital, unique force in musical cul- 
ture. They did not recognize it as 
such, but they enjoyed it and learned 
something, and in years to come 
many of them will look back with 
thankfulness on their heritage. 

While the programs are fun to 
hear, the main purpose behind them 
is to further interest in string instru- 
ments among public school children. 
The music staff of the schools reports 
increased interest in the study of 
music. directly attributable to the 
school concerts, the quartet pro- 
grams, or the music appreciation 
parties given by the Women’s Asso- 
ciation of the Symphony. 

The Women’s Association has 
played a large part in promoting 
musical education and appreciation 
in the city through their school mu- 
sic appreciation parties. These par- 
ties are held once each month on 
Saturday afternoon, and in these also 
the city music supervisors are most 
helpful in planning with the Educa- 
tional Chairman of the Women’s 
Association so that all areas of the 
city may be served by these parties. 
A story teller narrates the story of 
the strings, or the wood-wind family, 
or the brasses or the percussion in- 
struments. Ensembles from one of 
our orchestras demonstrate by play- 
ing the instruments from the various 
sections, and the children are given 
an opportunity to see and hear them 
at close range and to ask questions 
concerning them. With youthful pas- 
sion they ask to hold or touch the 
instruments. It is a rich experience 
for these little children, many of 
whom come from the less fortunate 
homes of the city, but it is a far 
richer experience for those of us who 
see the eagerness in their eyes and 
the intensity with which they accept 
every word and note. The bassoon 
and French horn are always very 
popular among the small-fry. Musi- 
cal games are played, or perhaps a 
puppet show is presented, and, of 
course, refreshments are served, ty- 
ing together the various facets of 
musical education. The Women’s As- 
sociation also grants a given amount 
of money each year for scholarships 
to assist deserving students in their 
musical studies. 

In addition to the Youth Talent 
Auditions the Symphony Society also 
administers the Naftzger Young Art- 
ists’ Auditions, established by Mr. 
and Mrs. M. C. Naftzger of Wichita. 
These auditions are open to any 
Kansas resident under twenty-three 
years of age, or any student attend- 
ing a Kansas college. Five cash 
awards are given, and to the most 
outstanding young artist goes the 
honor of appearing as soloist with 
the Wichita Symphony Orchestra in 


concert. Many of these young artists 
have gone on to greater honors. 

Our youth activities are popular 
and productive. The Wichita Sym- 
phony Society is not interested in 
developing musical snobbery. We are 
only striving to develop a fundamen- 
tal musical culture, and in so doing 
we have tried to see that each link 
of the chain is securely linked to the 
next one, through a concentrated 
educational program in conjunction 
with our public schools, universities, 
and our own concert series. 

Youth made the challenge, and we 
have come a long way since 1946 
when a survey was made in the pub- 
lic schools to determine what the 
prospects were for a youth sym- 
phony. We found six hundred stu- 
dents as potentials. Today, through 
a survey just completed, we find that 
we now have over 3.600 students 
studying band and orchestra instru- 
ments in our public schools. This 
does not include the great host of 
youngsters who are studying piano. 
Neither does it include the students 
who are studying under private 
teachers, with the exception of those 
who are studying both privately and 
at school. Of the 3,600 students, it 
is interesting to note that 1.203 of 
them are string students. We have 
no shortage of string players in 
Wichita. 

How true our statement, “It is a 
question of educating the public to 
want good music.” Our desire for 
good music has been an infectious 
thing, and the joyful infection has 
spread to the extent that we sell 
more season tickets for our concert 
series than any orchestra of its size 
in the country. Our youth symphony 
concert tickets are so in demand that 
it may become necessary to play 
more than one concert, perhaps even 
a youth series. 

Edwin Markham’s words are cer- 
tainly true in our case: 

“Ah, great it is to believe a dream 

As we stand in youth by the starry 


stream ; 
But a greater thing is to fight life 
through 
_ And say at the end, “The dream 
is true.” 


We had a vision, an incentive, a 
purpose, and a willingness to do 
something about them. If you want 
a youth symphony program in your 
community, if you hope to produce 
a generation of young people who 
love and understand fine music for 
your future citizens, then by all 
means start immediately to plan with 
the music teachers of your schools 
to establish a similar program for 
your home town. No dream can be- 
come a reality unless you believe 


in it. THE END 
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Now is the time to select the music 


Y for graduation and year end recital 


programs. Browse down this list of appro- 


priate piano and vocal music. 


Much of the music is new... 


PIANO SOLOS 


Gay Tarantella wi niece: Erb 110-40306 35¢ 
Tarantella rhythm, velocity study. Good for re- 
citals. (Grade 2). 


In a Polish Village ...... Scher 110-40295 35¢ 
Mazurka—rhythm dance. (Grade 2). 

Roundelay ..2 2 .00.0.0,055 Bush 110—40278 35¢ 
Lively tuneful dance. (Grade 2). 

Shenandoah Valley Tune. Stevens 110—40333 35¢ 


Folk tune. (Grade 2). 


Gypsy Serenade ...... Robinson 110-40286 35¢ 
Interesting and tuneful waltz. Melody in treble and 
bass clef. (Grade 214). 


Mountain Brook ........ Powell 110—40303 35¢ 
A recital piece with scales and arpeggios. (Grade 


2). 


SPacoePatol — oi. sets s eye Davis 110-40234 35¢ 
Recital, contrasting unison and chordal patterns. 
(Grade 214). 


Three Piano Sketches ....Franco 110-40316 50¢ 
Contrapuntal—excellent for phrasing and staccato. 
(Grade 214). 


Finger Tricks ....... Oldenberg ,110—40334 50¢ 
Excellent repeated note study. (Grade 3). 


Indian Summer ........ ‘Dungan 130-41154 35¢ 
Study in leger lines and pedal impersonistic tone 
piece. (Grade 3). 


Jealous Eyes: 2. iacicvi cies King 110—40282 35¢ 
Tango—melodic dance. (Grade 3). 


mePuppy's Tale -. 22.2... Wigham 130—-41127 35¢ 
A bit of spice in rapidly alternating "figures. Chro- 
matic. A few dashing dissonaces. (Grade 3). 


Scherzo ..... = Rene Wright 130-41140 35¢ 
_A splendid recital piece. Alternate legato and stac- 
cato. (Grade 3). Sah 


PIANO SOLOS 


Arpeggio Etude .......... Roff 110-40274 40¢ 
Provides ideal arpeggio study. Rolled chords—few 
octaves—Chordal. (Grade 314). 

Halles = Classiita cor olon King 110—40328 35¢ 
Staccato touch, tuneful—Contemporary idiom— 
light graceful music. (Grade 314). 

Bells Across the Valley.. Wright 130-41138 35¢ 
Very effective, sonorous piece. (Grade 314). 

Copmtrastsis, tren he Osborne 110-40317 35¢ 
Contemporary flavor—highly individual melodic 
lines and harmonic ideas. (Grade 31). 

Punchinello is) \sa02 5) Kiorpes 130-41134 35¢ 
Moderate contemporary idiom. (Grade 31,4). 

Puppet Dance ......... Osborne 110—40322 35¢ 
Contemporary flavor—highly individual melodic 
lines and harmonic ideas. (Grade 34). 

Spring “Sonpwe.seae ee Bialosky 130-41126 35¢ 
Unusual piece which uses the singing quality of 
the piano. Moderate contemporary idiom. (Grade 
3Y). 

Music Boxpr a sate Gens Werlé 110-40288 35¢ 
Treble clef study—has real freshness. (Grade 4). 
Retrospection ......... Wigham 130-41150 35¢ 
Use of the whole-tone scale. Sharply contrasting 

slow and fast passages. (Grade 4). 


Roman Suite .. 00... ..... Padwa 130-41130 75¢ 
Very effective piece of musical imagery. Contem- 
porary idiom. Excellent material for advanced stu- 
dents. (Grade 5). 


Third Street Rhumba ..... Shaw 130-41151 
Novelty—tuneful—popular style. (Grade 5). 


Quatrieme Valse Oubliee (Forgotten 

Waltz Noma) ere ab ik ek Liszt 
Virtuoso piece for advanced pianists—concert art- 
ists. (Grade 6). 


Six Preludes for Piano.Usmanbas 130-41125 85¢ 
Six Preludes in a distinctly individual contempo- 
rary idiom, Excellent recital material. (Grade 6). 


50¢ 


110-40341 1.00: 


VOCAL SOLOS 


Black Is The Color Of My True Love’s Hair 
(Med. F minor)........ Shaw 131-41047 60¢ 
A traditional Appalachian mountain ballad. 

File For Future Reference.Sargent 13141026 60+ 

(Medium E)—gaily with humor. 


131-41020 60¢ 
Low D 13141021 60¢ 
Humorous, rapid study in diction and expressiop 

Joropo—(Med. Ab) ...Sandoval 131-41029 60 
Spanish idiom—off accents—good rhythm study. 

Nightingale—(Med. voice in D) 131-41049 60¢ 
Smoky Mountain ballad ...Shaw 

Pale Blue Slippers ..... Dungan 121-30910 60 
(High Ft minor)—zzusually interesting, lively— 
study in expression—good climax—not difficult. 

Sing Song Kitty .......... Scott 121-40008 60« 
(Medium Ab)—novel, original setting, free ex 
pression, sudden tempo changes. 

WOU ce ieee ek Dungan 121-40010 60: 
(Medium G)—xnice text, well set, decorative ai 
com paniment. 

Blue Are Her Eyes....... Watts 
Ft minor 131-40203 6049 
Medium D minor 131-40204 60¢ 
Lyric song for men—good for concert, radio, po} 
ular concert. 

My Lover Is A Fisherman,.......-----+- Strickland 


Neb h dele Reems) 5 SNe CoeaRON 13140030 60¢ 
Be Gs Sire NEON ine ol on te 13140031 60¢ 
Time For Making Songs Has Come....-.--- Roger: 
PEATE AE DES a reste AS ois cnay adore, > 13140131 60¢ 
CD Hine TOD ciel ste s Sea win nse « 13140132 60¢ 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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MOST ORGAN MUSIC 
FOR THE MONEY 

NEW COUPLERS 

NEW TONALITIES 

NEW CONTROL PANEL 

NEW KEY SWITCHES 

NEW TONE COMBINATIONS 

NEW VIBRATOS 

NEW PEDALBOARD 


—YOU CAN HAVE AN ORGAN, 
AND KEEP YOUR PIANO, TOO! 
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Music is fun— Music is Inspiration— Music 
is Happiness — Relaxation — Education — 
Satisfaction. 

We believe the easier it is to get started 
—the broader the confidence—the greater 
the incentive to learn. For young and old 
—more whetting of the appetite for musi- 
cal expression, 

That is why we have not only made this 
amazing electronic piano-organ so easy to 
play right away —but we’ve also built into 
it more musical resources and possibilities 
for ever-unfolding achievement. 

For beginner—for accomplished musi- 
cian—the LOWREY ORGANO means 
—MOST MUSICAL SATISFACTION 
FOR THE MONEY. WRITE, TODAY. 


For complete information on portable 
ORGANO shown above 


GET THIS NEW ORGANO BOOKLET 
Use handy coupon on page 64. This saves your 
Etude cover. 


LOWREY ORGAN DIVISION . 


Central Commercial judustties: Inc. 
(Est. 1894) 


332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, TL 


Also available—complete Built-in Models 
from dealers who sell these pianos: 


JANSSEN 
STORY & CLARK 
KIMBALL 


Also in Canada from: 
MASON & RISCH 


